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LUTHER. 


RN celebrating the four 
: hundredth anniversary 
of Luther’s birth the 
Germans have shown 
that, however they may 
have changed in other 
respects, they have lost 
none of their veneration 
for the leading figure in 
the period of the Refor- 
mation. After all that has been done, in 
politics by Frederick the Great and by Prince 
Bismarck, in literature by Goethe, Luther 
retains his place as the foremost national hero. 
There is in Germany hardly any class or party 
which does not acknowledge his greatness, 
even Catholics admitting that in the history of 
German literature he marked an epoch, while 
his valour is lauded by none more ardently 
than by the disciples of Strauss and Haeckel. 
We must not, of course, take too seriously 
all the praises which have been lavished on 
Luther in great popular assemblies. In their 
eagerness to exalt his claim to gratitude, some 
of his admirers have forgotten that the Re- 
formation was due at least as much to the 
influences he represented as to his personal 
activity. The circumstances of Luther's age 
were in almost every respect favourable to 
the work he accomplished ; and this may be 
recognised without any diminution of the 
honour which belongs to him for having 
uttered the first decisive word against the 
old religious order, and for having guided 
through its earliest stages the most far- 
reaching of modern revolutions. 

Luther began his career as a Reformer in 
1517, and within twenty years more than 
half of the population of Germany had 
abandoned the Roman Church. The ex- 
planation is to be found chiefly in the 
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corrupt state into which the Church had 
been permitted to fall. Pope Leo XIII. 
has lately reminded the world of its vast 
obligations to the Papacy; and no student 
of history now doubts that for many centuries 
the Papacy played a splendid part in the 
development of civilisation. But before 
Luther’s time it had ceased to be a really 
spiritual power working for the common 
good. The Chair of St. Peter had been 
occupied by ambitious and thoroughly worldly 
despots, some of whom had been, morally, 
far below the level of their own time; and 
their names were associated in the minds of 
most men principally with the recollection 
of their incessant and insatiable demands 
for money. The whole Church received its 
tone from Rome. In Germany the spiritual 
princes were not, as a rule, worse than the 
secular princes, but they were not better ; 
and in their case greed and vice were in 
violent contrast with the elementary func- 
tions of their office. The lower clergy were 
for the most part uneducated, indolent, and 
sensual, hardly pretending to care for the 
needs of the people, or to have any other 
aim than their own ease and pleasure. Reli- 
gious services had become mere forms, and 
the whole duty of man was supposed to 
consist of the observance of a tiresome out- 
ward routine. The Church had, in fact, 
become like a magician who has lost his 
talisman. Priests muttered a charm which 
had once opened the fountains of love and 
hope ; but all vitality had gone from it, and 
even the memory of its original power had 
almost faded away. 

For more than a century there had been 
frequent and loud demands for reform, but 
no serious effort had been made to probe 
the evil to its roots. At the time when 
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Luther’s voice began to be heard deep dis- 
satisfaction prevailed among all classes of 
Germans. Even the prelates protested 
against the strain put by the Papacy upon 
the material resources of the country ; and 
their complaints were urged with still greater 
force and persistency by the secular princes 
and the imperial cities. In the course of 
the fifteenth century the Renaissance had 
passed from Italy to Germany, and had 
modified profoundly the intellectual life of 
learned men. At the universities the Greek 
and Latin classics were read with ardour, 
and philosophy was to some extent emanci- 
pated from scholastic dogmatism. The 
Humanists maintained a certain respect for 
ancient religious forms, but they mercilessly 
satirised clerical superstition and intolerance. 
Immediately before the outbreak of the con- 
troversy about the sale of indulgences much 
laughter was excited by the Epistole 
Obscurorum Virorum, in which Crotus 
Rubianus and Ulrich von Hutten went to 
the aid of the illustrious scholar, Reuchlin, 
in his quarrel with the Dominicans of 
Cologne. The readers to whom the authors 
of this clever book appealed had already in 
spirit delivered themselves from the bondage 
of the Papal system. 

So numerous and so potent were the 
elements of revolt that they needed but a 
touch to be roused to full activity ; and in 
Luther were combined all the qualities neces- 
sary for a great leader. True, he was 
passionate and vehement, and could be as 
intolerant as the Pope; but he was a man 
of ardent faith, possessed by convictions at 
which he had arrived after a period of bitter 
inward strife. Intellectually he had profited 
by the culture of the Humanists, but the 
enthusiasm which they devoted to learning 
became in him an enthusiasm for what he 
conceived to be the spiritual welfare of 
mankind. Even his appearance gave him 
an advantage in the conflict to which he 
was called ; for his figure, although for many 
years meagre through much fasting, was 
powerful and erect, and a strange light 
darted from his dark and deeply-sunk eyes. 
None of his contemporaries were so largely 
endowed with that “demonic ” quality which 
seems to be one of the most essential marks 
of high genius. He fascinated and subdued 
the strongest minds ; untruthful men quailed 
under his glance; children trusted him in- 
stinctively ; and the poor and the wretched 
knew that they could appeal to him with 
confidence as their friend. 

For the task of his life Luther had been 
prepared by a severe and searching discipline. 
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In Eisenach, indeed, where he attended school 
for about four years, he had many happy 
hours in the home of the good Ursula Cotta, 
who treated him as one of her own children. 
But at Mansfeld, where his family had settled 
soon after his birth (he was born at Eisleben 
on the 10th of November, 1483), he had 
been made timid and sensitive by a savage 
schoolmaster ; and, although he always loved 
and respected his parents for their sterling 
virtues, he could not forget the harshness 
with which they had often punished him for 
slight offences. At the university of Erfurt, 
which he attended from 1501 to 1505, he 
became deeply versed in philosophy ; but his 
studies seem to have given him little pleasure. 
He suffered from deep depression, partly, no 
doubt, through ill-health, but chiefly because 
he was perplexed by religious problems for 
which in the teaching of the day he could 
find no satisfactory solution. In obedience 
to his father’s wish, he studied law for some 
months ; but suddenly, before he was twenty- 
two, he devoted himself to a monastic life, 
entering the Augustinian monastery of 
Erfurt. The immediate occasion’ of this 
step was a vow which had been wrung 
from him in a moment of agony when he 
was overtaken by a thunderstorm on his 
way back from Mansfeld, where he had 
been visiting his family. There is no evi- 
dence for the legend that a friend was struck 
dead by his side ; but when lightning blazed 
around him he fell to the ground and cried, 
“ Help, dear Saint Anna, and I will become 
a monk.” Although the final decision was 
thus the result of a momentary impulse, it 
is improbable that the idea would have 
occurred to him if it had not been often 
in his mind before. 

In the Erfurt monastery Luther became 
even more miserable than he had been at the 
university, for he was haunted by a vague 
sense of discontent with himself and with 
the world. Never did any one in quest of 
truth and peace search for them with deeper 
passion. He scourged himself cruelly ; even 
the few pleasures permitted to an Augustinian 
monk he shunned as if they were the plague; 
to the Bible he gave days and nights of 
study, resolute to pluck from it the secret of 
a contented spirit. There is hardly in history 
a more impressive spectacle than that of this 
worn and solitary monk wrestling in his cell 
with the powers of darkness; dismayed, 
baffled, tormented, but returning always to 
the battle with a “desperate hope” that 
he would one day stand forth victorious 
and free. It was an anticipation, in the 
depths of a powerful nature, of the conflict 
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THE “‘ LUTHER-HAUS”’ AT EISENACH. 
From a Drawing by Ferprxanp Kwas. 


which was soon to conyulse the civilised 
world. 

At last light began to bfeak upon Luther, 
and he slowly felt his way, to the conception 
of religion, which he was to exhaust his 
energies in proclaiming. It was not a mere 
conclusion of the intellect ; it penetrated his 
being, filling him with a profound emotional 
life, stimulating his imagination and govern- 
ing his will. This scheme of doctrine he 
was aided in forming by the friendly counsels 
of Staupitz, the learned and sagacious Vicar- 
General of a group of reformed Augustinian 
monasteries of which the monastery at 
Erfurt was one; but in the main Luther’s 
creed was the result of his own thought and 
research. 

In 1511 he made his memorable journey 
to Rome, whither he was sent by Staupitz 
to arrange certain difficulties connected with 
the Augustinian order in Germany. Luther 
was then a professor of theology in Witten- 
berg, where he spent the remainder of his 
life. How eagerly he looked forward to the 


pleasure of being in the centre of Christen- 
dom we may guess from the fact that when 
he came within sight of it he prostrated 
himself, and exclaimed, “ Hail to thee, thou 
sacred Rome!” But he was bitterly dis- 
appointed. He was not easily impressed by 
external splendour, and he saw with horror 
that the Papal Court was dominated, not by 
the principles of which he might have ex- 
pected to find there the purest manifestation, 
but by pagan ideas and pagan morals. 
When he left Rome he had no thought of 
rising against its authority, but the recollec- 
tion of what he had seen gave impetus to 
his attack when the time for revolt came. 
After his return he was made Sub-Prior 
of his monastery in Wittenberg, and for a 
time he became, under Staupitz, District- 
Vicar of the reformed Augustinian monas- 
teries of Meissen and Thuringia. At the 
university he lectured daily on divinity, 
setting forth his ideas through systematic 
exposition of books of the Bible; and he 
preached regularly in the parish church, the 
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parish priest being old and feeble. At 
Wittenberg no one had ever heard such 
discourses as those of the fiery and eloquent 
monk ; and the people were never tired of 
listening to him. Laborious as his public 
duties were, they did not prevent him from 
prosecuting his private studies. He made 
himself very familiar with the writings of 
St. Augustine, and gave much earnest atten- 
tion to Tauler and other German Mystics. 
A little book by a writer of this school, 
whose name is unknown, pleased him so 
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and inclinations. There is a touch of poetry 
in the speculations of these sad thinkers, 
who, although destitute of logical method, 
were sometimes nearer the truth, perhaps, 
than their scholastic contem- 
poraries. Luther had much in common with 
the Mystics, but he differed from them in 
seeking for union with the divine element of 
existence not by the virtual extinction of 
personality, but by its full development 
through the power of what seemed to him 
to be true spiritual life. 


less obscure 





LUTHER'S STUDY IN THE WARTBURG 


From a Photograph 


much that he issued it with the title German 
Theology, the first volume with the pub- 
lication of which Luther was in any way 
connected. Schopenhauer has praised this 
book as an “immortal work,” and its pessi- 
mism is not surpassed even by Schopen- 
hauer’s. To the German Mystics the world 
was essentially evil, but they regarded it 
also as a kind of illusion: and _ their 
positive teaching is that man lives in order 
to become one with the ultimate reality of 
things by the destruction of natural desires 


Thus equipped, Luther undertook his real 
work at the age of thirty-four, when mind 
and body were in their utmost vigour. The 
sale of indulgences, to which his first great 
controversy related, Pope Leo X. had ordered 
for the purpose of obtaining funds for the 
completion of St. Peter’s, which his prede- 
cessor Pope Julius II. had begun. In buying 
an indulgence the purchaser was not in 
theory exempted from the duty of repenting 
his wrong-doing ; he was released only from 
the penances imposed by ecclesiastical 
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authority, the endurance of which was 
originally meant to be a sign of the penitent’s 
sincere renunciation of evil. By the sellers, 
however, very little was said about repent- 
ance ; and multitudes of buyers went away 
with the assurance that no troublesome con- 
sequences would attend the commission of 
the offences specified on their pardon-tickets. 
It was pretended, too, that relief could be 
granted to the dead; and thrifty persons 
were reproached for their unwillingness to 
incur a slight expenditure by which they 
might deliver their relatives and friends 
from the agony of purgatory. 

This singular traffic was carried on with 
pomp and ceremony, and it created much 
commotion in Germany, where it was con- 
ducted on a larger scale than in any other 
country. The noisiest of the commissioners 
was a certain Dominican monk, Tetzel, whose 
character is said to have fitted him admirably 
for minimising the evil of vice. He was 
forbidden to enter Saxony, mainly because 
the Elector objected to the removal of large 
sums of money even for what was supposed 
to be a sacred object ; but Tetzel established 
himself in a village on the border, where he 
was visited ‘by- many Saxons anxious to 
secure the privilege of sinning on easy terms. 
Luther had watched his proceedings with 
burning indignation, and had preached 
against them veheniently. By and by he de- 
termined to adopt more decisive measures ; 
and on the 3lst of October, 1517, there 
appeared on the door of the Castle Church 
at Wittenberg a document, written in Latin 
and signed by Luther, which was destined to 
occupy a great place in history. At that 
time it was common to hold public disputa- 
tions on questions of exceptional interest ; 
and in this document, Luther invited dis- 
cussion on the subject of the sale of indul- 
gences, his opinions about which he developed 
in a series of ninety-five theses. 

The theses, although moderate in form, 
were in essence a scathing condemnation of 
the whole mechanical system of the later 
medieval Church. They produced an im- 
pression which has seldom been matched 
even in ages of deep religious excitement. 
In a fortnight they were known from end to 
end of Germany, and Luther was attacked 
angrily by upholders of existing institutions 
and practices. Hitherto he had taken little 
part in controversy, but now his name was 
associated with a great principle; and he 
prepared to defend it with all the resources 
of his intellect. Luther’s controversial tracts 
are marked by extraordinary violence of 
tone ; but it is still possible to understand 


the admiration with which they were read 
by his contemporaries. In dialectical skill 
he was not inferior to the most alert of his 
assailants ; and in fertility of thought, in 
clearness of vision, and in force and variety 
of expression he far surpassed them. The 
German language became for the first time 
in his hands a flexible and potent instrument 
of serious debate. 

The Pope was unwilling to trouble himself 
about a controversy which he mistook for an 
ordinary monkish quarrel, but he soon deemed 
it necessary to interfere, and Luther was 
cited to appear at Rome to answer for his 
heresies. Fortunately, having gained the 
confidence of his Prince, Frederick the Wise, 
Luther was able to disregard this summons. 
There seemed to be no reason, however, why 
he should not appear before the Cardinal 
Legate, Cajetan, who came to Augsburg in 
1518 as the Papal representative at. the 
Imperial Diet. Cajetan was a thorough man 
of the world, and supposed that he would 
have little difficulty in overawing a petty 
monk. But, to his astonishment, Luther, 
while treating him with profound respect, 
firmly declined to retract any of his opinions 
unless they were disproved ; refusing to give 
way even when the Cardinal pointed out, as 
others had done before, that he had flatly 
contradicted a proposition made by Pope 
Clement VI. In the end Luther escaped 
from Augsburg by night, having appealed, 
in accordance with the usual form, “from 
the Pope ill-instructed to the Pope better 
instructed.” Afterwards he appealed to a 
General Council—a bold venture for a monk 
to make, but not absolutely beyond his right. 

At every point Luther was met by refer- 
ences to decisions of Popes and Councils. 
He was forced, therefore, to ask, Is the 
intellect necessarily fettered by external 
authority? To this question, which he had 
not consciously raised at an earlier period, 
hé did not at once give a negative answer ; 
but the more he investigated it the more 
convinced he became that both Popes and 
Councils might err and had erred, and that 
reverence was due to their judgments only 
in so far as they could be shown on indepen- 
dent evidence to be true. This conclusion he 
proclaimed incidentally in the course of a 
public disputation at Leipsic with Eck, one 
of the most formidable of his opponents. 
The disputation had been anticipated with 
keen interest, and was listened to by an 
eager crowd ; and when Luther, in reply to 
Eck, declared that the Council of Constance, 
in condemning the propositions of Huss, had 


condemned some sound doctrines, a murmur 








of excitement ran through the assembly. 
“Worthy father,” cried Eck, “you are to 
me a heathen man and a publican!” 

In deciding that with regard even to 
religion and morality no special authority 
belonged to tradition as represented by the 
judgments of Popes and Councils, Luther 
placed himself at the point from which the 
whole movement of modern thought was to 
advance ; and he soon became conscious of 
the importance of the conclusion at which 
he had arrived. Driven by the logical 
necessities of his position, he reviewed all 
the most characteristic ideas of the Roman 
system ; and it surprised and almost alarmed 
him to find how much of the stately edifice 
seemed to crumble at the touch of free 
inquiry. He began to doubt whether the 
Church had not suffered grievous injury from 
the arrogance of the Papacy, whether sacri- 
fice could be truly said to be offered in. the 
Mass, whether there was trustworthy evidence 
for the existence of purgatory, whether 
penance really fostered penitence, whether 
monasticism was not based on error, and 
whether the celibacy of the clergy did not 
do more harm than good. In the excitement 
of controversy his opinions on these and 
many kindred questions ripened quickly ; and 
he persuaded himself that his most urgent 
duty was to demand immediate and drastic 
reform. His anger was kindled especially 
by the wrongs inflicted on the world by the 
Papacy. That the Papacy was Antichrist, 
the supreme incarnation of diabolical wicked- 
ness, became the surest and most vehement 
of his convictions ; and it evoked from him 
outbursts of titanic wrath which are equalled 
in the history of mankind only by the fury 
of the Papacy itself against heretics. Feel- 
ing confident that no good result was to be 
expected from Churchmen, he prepared in 
1520 his address 7'o the Christian Nobility of 
the German Nation. In this powerful appeal, 
the most remarkable of his original prose 
writings, he exposed fearlessly all the abuses 
which, as he believed, were ruining Chris- 
tendom; and with fervent eloquence he 
called upon the ruling classes to do for 
themselves and for Germany what could not 
or would not be done by an (Ecumenical 
Council. Within a few weeks the little 
work was in the hands of almost every 
German who could read ; and much interest 
attaches to it still, not merely for its histori- 
cal associations, but because it is the earliest 
masterpiece of German prose. In another 
work, published soon afterwards, on The 
Babylonish Captivity of the Church, Luther 
presented in Latin fresh aspects of his 
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doctrine, combating the accepted theory of 
the Sacraments. 

Meanwhile a great event had happened : 
the Pope had issued a bull condemning 
Luther’s teaching, and threatening him with 
excommunication if he did not within sixty 
days retract his errors. The Papacy has 
never recovered from the shock of Luther’s 
response. On the morning of the 11th of 
December, 1520, before the Elster Gate of 
Wittenberg, surrounded by an enthusiastic 
multitude, he caused a pile of wood to be 
lighted, and threw the bull and a copy of the 
Decretals into the flames, thus severing 
himself from the Roman Church, and herald- 
ing the approach of a new era. After so 
bold and dramatic a stroke but slight 
attention was paid to the second bull, in 
which the Pope excommunicated Luther and 
his followers, and placed under the interdict 
every town and district which should afford 
them shelter. 

It was now impossible for the Reformation 
to be stopped; and as, a century later, 
according to the saying of Gustavus Adol- 
phus, the Thirty Years’ War absorbed all 
other wars in Europe, so the movement 
originated by Luther absorbed all other 
movements in Germany. Almost immediately 
the.Renaissance coalesced with the Reform- 
ation. Erasmus, indeed, the greatest of the 
Humanists, never left the Roman Church ; 
and soon after this time he even attacked 
Luther, although in such a way that he 
himself appeared the more progressive of the 
two thinkers; for in Luther’s reply, De 
Servo Arbitrio, man is represented as a 
being who can fulfil his true destiny only 
through supernatural intervention, whereas 
Erasmus had attributed to the will the power 
of free choice between good and evil. There 
could not be a cordial understanding between 
two men, of whom one was calm, sarcastic, 
and sceptical, the other impetuous, mystical, 
and imaginative. Nevertheless, the work of 
Erasmus was a not less powerful dissolvent 
force than Luther’s; and by his profound 
learning and polished irony he touched minds 
which were inaccessible to passionate appeal. 
Ulrich von Hutten, another distinguished 
Humanist, one of the most picturesque figures 
of this stormy epoch, had been assailing 
abuses in Church and State independently of 
Luther ; but it had not occurred to him that 
the multitude could be won to his side, and 
he had carried on the conflict in Latin. After 
the appearance of the address 7'0 the Christian 
Nobility he learned the resources of his native 
speech ; and during what remained of his briet 
and romantic career he was, perhaps, the most 
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ERASMUS. 
From the Engraving by Atnert Dtrer. 


effective of Luther’s allies. Almost every 
highly cultivated man in Germany gave 
Luther a general sympathy. In the letters 
of Albert Diirer he is spoken of with pro- 
found respect, and Lucas Cranach became his 
steadfast friend. 

Of all who aided Luther directly or indi- 
rectly, the one to whose services he attached 


most importance was Melanchthon, who was 
his junior by about fourteen years. In 
Greek scholarship Melanchthon reached a 
level hardly below that of Erasmus, and he 
was a clear and penetrating thinker. He 
gained Luther’s confidence and affection, and 
as they were professors at the same univer- 
sity, they were able to consult constantly 
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regarding the difficulties which attended the 
progress of their labours. Melanchthon’s 
grave, mild, and conciliatory spirit tempered 
the effect of Luther’s violence ; and in the 
history of the Reformation their names are 
even more intimately associated than those 
of Goethe and Schiller in the history of 
literature. 
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they would derive material advantage from 
the new movement. The princes, who had 
made themselves almost independent of the 
Crown, had become impatient of ecclesiasti- 
cal control, and many of them were not 
unwilling to confiscate Church lands. On the 
other hand, the barons, whom the princes 
had been steadily subduing, fancied that the 
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MELANCHTHON. 
From the Engraving by Atpert Dtrer. 


Luther himself was amazed by the tumult 
he had excited, but it would be a mistake to 
suppose that it was due exclusively to enthu- 
siasm for his religious doctrine. Those whom 
he aroused were influenced by many com- 
plex motives. Feudal society had been 
rapidly breaking up, and large classes hoped 
that in the confused condition of the Empire 


Reformation might enable them to combine 
against their oppressors, and to recover 
what they regarded as their rights in imme- 
diate subjection to the Emperor. The 
peasantry, the least of whose grievances were 
bitter in comparison with those of the nobles, 
welcomed a teather who proclaimed the 
spiritual equality of all men; their imme 
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diate application of the principle being that 
it would no longer be possible for feudal 
lords to grind them to the earth by intoler- 
able burdens. The imperial cities anticipated 
an increase of their privileges ; and members 
of every class, either secretly or openly, 
wished to be delivered from the obligation to 
minister to the greed of the Papacy. 

Early in 1519 the Emperor Maximilian 
had died ; and about six months afterwards 
Charles V. was chosen as his successor. Ger- 
many waited impatiently for some indication 
of the policy of the new Emperor ; for, 
although still a youth, he was known to 
possess the coolness and the gravity of age. 
Napoleon once said that Charles ought to 
have overthrown the Papacy, unseated the 
German princes, and made Germany a united 
nation ; and if Charles had been a man of 
genius he might, no doubt, have created a 
magnificent opportunity by placing himself 
at the head of the reforming party. But the 
unity of the Church and the unity of the 
Empire had always been understood to cor- 
respond to one another ; and his predecessors, 
even when resisting the temporal claims of 
the Papacy, had never doubted that their most 
imperative duty was to uphold the spiritual 
power in the exercise of its proper func- 
tions. With all his practical sagacity, 
Charles was too hard and narrow to depart 
widely from the traditions of his office : his 
aim rather was to restore the Empire in its 
medizval form to its ancient lustre: an aim 
in which he seemed to be justified by the fact 
that in his. case the Imperial Crown was 
associated with such power as had not been 
wielded by any sovereign since Charlemagne. 
He began his reign, therefore, with the 
determination to suppress heresy, and for this 
purpose it was obviously essential to strike a 
crushing blow at Luther. 

At the Emperor’s first Diet, opened at 
Worms in January, 1521, the subject was 
freely debated. The Diet refused to order 
the seizure of Luther, but agreed that he 
should be cited to appear before it, and in 
March a summons was delivered to him by a 
herald, who was charged to accompany him to 
the Rhenish city. Although conscious of the 
danger to which he would be exposed, Luther 
cheerfully obeyed ; and during the journey 
he had ample occasion to see how mighty 
were the forces which had responded to his 
call. In Erfurt, Gotha, Eisenach, Frank- 
fort, and every town and village through 
which he , he was received by throngs 
of admirers, who greeted him as their leader. 
He entered Worms in an open carriage, pre- 
ceded by the herald, and surrounded by 
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friends on horseback who had gone out to 
meet him. As the procession approached the 
gate, a horn was blown by a watchman on 
the tower of the cathedral ; and Luther, in the 
usual attire of a monk, drove through dense 
lines of spectators, multitudes gazing at him 
from roofs and windows. 

On the evening of the 17th of April, the 
day after his arrival, he appeared before the 
Diet in the episcopal palace, where it held its 
sittings. Every place in the hall was occu- 
pied. An official rose, and pointing to a 
pile of books demanded of Luther whether 
he was the author, and whether he would 
retract .the opinions expressed in them. 
Luther had not expected this method of pro- 
cedure, and for a moment even he lost control 
of himself before so august a tribunal. In a 
low voice he acknowledged the books to be | 
his, and asked that before speaking of their 
contents he should have time for considera- 
tion. Next day, again in the evening, the 
same question was addressed to him ; and 
now he showed that his request for delay had 
not sprung from any real hesitancy. He had 
written several books besides those of a 
polemical character—among others one on 
the penitential psalms, his first independent 
work, published in 1517. In response to the 
demand whether he would retract, he began 
by saying that in works of this class he had 
propounded no doctrine which was not 
universally, admitted. With regard to the 
writings in which he had attacked the Papacy 
and its supporters, he reasserted what he 
had persistently maintained, that he would 
not and could not repudiate any of his pro 
positions until they were shown to be errors ; 
and, gathering confidence as he advanced, he 
warned the Emperor and the Diet of the 
evils they would bring upon the Empire by 
deciding against him. The speech was 
delivered in Latin, but he repeated it, on 
being requested to do so, in German, and 
when pressed to modify his answer he pro- 
claimed with increased emphasis his inability 
to do violence to his conscience and his 
reason. 

“The monk would not make a heretic of 
me,” Charles declared after the sitting ; but 
the majority of those who heard Luther 
thought that he could not have’ sustained 
his fame more worthily. As he left the hall 
they crowded around him with congratula- 
tions, and Duke Eric of Brunswick expressed 
his sympathy by sending to the tired Re- 
former a jug of Eimbeck beer from which 
he himself had been drinking. 

About a month afterwards the Emperor 
issued an edict denouncing Luther and his 
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works, and requiring that he should be 
delivered to the secular authorities by any 
one into whose power he should fall. It 
was asserted that this edict had received 
the unanimous sanction of the Diet ; but in 
reality it had not been submitted to the 
Estates of the Empire until those members 
who were friendly to Luther had left Worms. 
Even if Luther had been in Wittenberg, the 
edict would probably have been ineffective, 
but precautions had been taken for his safety. 
On his way homeward, by order of the 
Elector of Saxony, he was seized by armed 
horsemen, who carried him to the Wartburg, 
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horrors did not disturb him, and he never 
laboured more energetically for his cause 
than during this period of solitude. He 
was impelled to abandon his place of refuge 
by tidings of the turbulence of those of his 
followers who had accepted the guidance of 
Carlstadt, an honest but morose and in 
tolerant theologian in Wittenberg. On 
eight days in succession Luther preached 
against the rioters, and such was _ his 
authority that in his own neighbourhood 
they immediately lost their influence. He 
himself was as safe as if the Emperor had 
been his friend, for it does not appear to 
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an old castle near Eisenach, on the north- 
western border of the Thuringian forest, 
commanding lovely views of fruitful and 
picturesque valleys. Here he remained for 
nearly a year disguised as Knight George. 
Every one has heard how, during his 
residence at the Wartburg, he threw his 
inkstand at the devil; but it is not certain 
that his illusions were really so vivid. Re- 
calling his life at this time, however, he 
often told his friends of a black dog which 
appeared suddenly in his bed, of mysterious 
noises he heard at night, and of other obvious 
manifestations of Satanic agency. But these 


have oceurred to any one either in Saxony 
or elsewhere that the slightest importance 
was to be attached to the Edict of Worms. 
Three years later, when he was approaching 
his forty-second birthday, Luther widened still 
further, if possible, the gulf between himself 
and the Roman Church by marrying Catherine 
von Bora. She was in her twenty-sixth 
year, and had been a nun, but, like many 
other nuns, having accepted the doctrines of 
the Reformation, had repudiated her vows. 
The marriage proved to be a very happy one. 
They loved one another tenderly, and as she 
was a prudent and skilful housewife he was 
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able to devote himself to his duties unham- 
pered by petty or sordid cares. From the 
Elector of Saxony they received the large 
and handsome dwelling which had belonged 
to the Augustinian monks of Witten- 
berg, and which has now been trans- 
formed into “the Luther hall.” They had 
six children, of whom four survived Luther. 
Even now, and not only in Catholic coun- 
tries, the marriage of an emancipated monk 
with an emancipated nun would produce a 
strange impression : in the sixteenth century 
it startled the boldest innovators. None of 
Luther’s practical protests against old usage 
led to better results. The ascetic ideal of 
the Middle Ages was pitched too high for 
ordinary men and women. In select spirits, 
such as those to whose aspiration Fra 
Angelico gave fit expression, it developed a 
chastened and unearthly beauty ; but the 
discipline which accorded with their needs 
was ill-adapted to common natures. While 
it failed to attain its direct object, the ascetic 
ideal tended to degrade domestic life, since it 
seemed to imply that the home was only a con- 
cession to weakness. By his marriage Luther 
aided powerfully in dissipating this concep- 
tion, and in substituting for it the sounder 
principle that the best possibilities of human 
nature are most likely to be realised when 
it has free scope for the exercise of its 
sympathies and affections. 

In the period between Luther’s departure 
from the Wartburg and his marriage, Ger- 
many passed through two important crises 
of her history. Under the leadership of 
Francis von Sickingen, a brave and popular 
Rhenish baron, and inspired by the enthu- 
siasm of Ulrich von Hutten, the nobles 
attempted to effect their deliverance from 
the authority of the princes, beginning by 
an attack on the Archbishop of Trier, in 
whose territory they proposed to establish 
the Reformation. After hard fighting the 
enterprise was foiled, and Ulrich von 
Hutten, broken-hearted, died on a lonely 
island in the Lake of Ziirich. The Barons’ 
War was followed by an appalling struggle, 
in which the peasants rose against their lords 
and demanded that life should be made a 
little less hard for them and for their 
children. Some of them displayed admirable 
moderation, but others allowed themselves 
to be swayed by a ferocious zealot, Thomas 
Miinzer, who claimed to have obtained new 
divine revelations, and who taught his 
followers that they were called, like the 
Jews during the conquest of Canaan, to 
destroy their enemies by fire and sword. 
For a time it seemed not impossible that 
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the whole structure of society would be over- 
thrown; but in the end the revolt was 
crushed, and the unfortunate rebels found 
that they had only intensified their miseries. 
Before the conflict became serious Luther 
urged that some concessions should be made 
to the peasants; but when they had been 
guilty of several outrages he passionately 
exhorted the princes to “stab, kill, and 
strangle” them. It is the darkest blot on 
Luther’s fame that at a time when he should 
have sought to restrain the ruling class he 
thus stimulated its savage impulses. He 
was misled partly by a fear that his special 
work might be interrupted, partly by an 
almost fanatical estimate of the rights of 
secular rulers in all matters that did not 
cirectly pertain to religion. Political re- 
bellion he regarded as not only inexpedient 
but wicked ; and to those who complained of 
oppression, he had no counsel to offer except 
that it was their duty to cultivate a patient 
and submissive spirit. 

The Reformation had now been adopted 
in many imperial cities and in influential 
states, of which the chief were the Electorate 
of Saxony and Hesse. It was retarded by 
the Barons’ War and the Peasants’ War, of 
both of which it was held to have been one of 
the principal causes ; and soon it began to 
suffer even greater injury from internal dis- 
sension; for Zwingli, the Swiss reformer, 
broke more decisively than Luther with the 
dogmas of the Roman Church, and secured 
adherents in Germany as well as in Switzer- 
land. At the request of Philip, Landgrave of 
Hesse, a conference of theologians belonging 
to the rival parties was held at Marburg in 
1529, and although they agreed on most 
points of doctrine they found an irreconcilable 
difference in their methods of conceiving the 
Eucharist ; Zwingli attributing to it a purely 
symbolical significance, while Luther con- 
tended for the principle of the Real Presence. 
Luther did not suppose that it was possible 
for men who arrived at opposite conclusions 
about an important institution to act to 
gether ; and so the way was prepared for the 
distinction ultimately established between the 
Lutheran and the Reformed Churches. 

Charles V. maintained his resolve to 
impose his will upon the apostates; but, 
fortunately for them, foreign complications, 
especially his wars with Francis 1. made too 
urgent a demand upon his attention to per- 
mit him to act decisively in Luther’s life- 
time. Once, indeed, at the Diet of Augsburg, 
in 1530, after he had forced the French king 
and Pope Clement VII., who had allied 
themselves against him, to come to terms, 
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and when the Turks, by whom the safety of 
the Empire had been threatened, had been 
compelled to retreat from Vienna, the Re- 
formation appeared to be in imminent danger. 
For this Diet Melanchthon drew up what 
was afterwards known as the Augsburg 
Confession ; and he was not without hope that 
it might form a basis of conciliation. Luther, 
who was obliged to remain behind at Coburg, 
knew that the time for compromise was 
past, and strove to sustain his friend’s 
courage. ‘“ What can the devil do more,” 
he wrote, “than throttle us?’—a curious 
foreshadowing of Teufelsdréckh’s “ Everlast- 
ing No.” The Diet decreed that heresy was 
to be extirpated, and that before the follow- 
ing spring the heretics would have to decide 





whether their return to the Church would 
be voluntary or involuntary. The Protestant 
princes responded by forming the League of 
Schmalkald ; and as it was found that the 
decree could not be enforced’ without war, 
for which the Emperor was not prepared, he 
accepted, in 1532, the Treaty of Nuremberg, 
acknowledging the right of adherents of the 
Augsburg Confession to hold their doctrines 
until the final settlement of the matters in 
dispute by a Council. 

From this time, notwithstanding the 
hideous excesses of John of Leyden and 
other fanatics, the Reformation made way so 
rapidly that before Luther’s death the only 
German States of the first rank which clung 
to the Church of Rome were Austria, 
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Bavaria, and the three spiritual Electorates. 
The central States and most of those in 
northern Germany became Protestant, and 
in South Germany their example was followed 
by Wiirtemberg and the chief imperial 
cities. Even in States belonging to the 
Roman Communion there were many secret 
converts to the new doctrines, and the Church 
very nearly lost one of the spiritual Elector- 
ates—that of Cologne. There never was a 
movement which more thoroughly deserved 
to be called national. In some States its 
triumph may have been due chiefly to the 
princes, but in others the people indirectly 
forced it upon their rulers, and still more 


few who came into direct contact with him 
were bold enough to resist his imperious will. 
He continued to the end to fulminate against 
the Papacy ; but in the main his work was 
now constructive rather than destructive, 
for it was he who had to determine the charac- 
ter of the religious service substituted for that 
of the Roman Church, and who had to lay the 
bases of the new ecclesiastical organisation. 
In England men of the highest genius and 
learning took no part in the work of the 
Reformation ; in the spirit of the Renaissance 
they devoted themselves exclusively to poetry, 
philosophy, and science. In Germany the 
Reformation was accomplished by scholars 
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frequently it expressed the conviction of all 
classes. 

During the last twenty years of his life 
Luther had no opportunity of impressing 
the world by such daring feats as those of 
the heroic period of his career ; but he never 
lost control over the agitation which had 
gone so far beyond his original intention and 
hope. Although he devoted himself princi- 
pally to the interests of his own state, the 
Electorate of Saxony, where he was supported 
energetically by three successive Electors, 
his voice was acknowledged everywhere to 
be the most authoritative in the councils of 
the Reformers; and when he formed a 
decided opinion about any practical difficulty, 


and thinkers ; and one result of this distine- 
tion was that the German Reformers saw 
far more clearly than the English Reformers 
the necessity of sound primary and secon- 
dary education. Hence it was in the time 
of the Reformation that the first steps were 
taken in Germany towards the establishment 
of a great educational system ; and to this 
part of his mission, in association with 
Melanchthon, Luther gave much of his best 
and most strenuous energy. 

Perhaps the noblest service rendered 
directly by Luther to his country was his 
translation of the Bible. This formidable 
undertaking he began in the Wartburg, 
where he finished the translation of the New 
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Testament. That of the Old Testament he 
completed in Wittenberg, and the work as a 
whole appeared in 1534. Afterwards, aided 
by Melanchthon and other scholars, he pre- 
pared a thoroughly revised edition, which 
was published in 1541. There was already 
a German rendering of the Bible, but it had 
been made from the Vulgate, and in diction 
was wholly inadequate. Luther translated 
from the Greek and Hebrew text, and brought 
to his task not only such insight as sprang 
from sympathy with the writers whose spirit 
he had to reflect, but ripe scholarship and 
complete mastery of his own language. With 
the instinct of an artist he would erase a 
passage again and again, occasionally as 
often as fifteen times, until he lighted upon 
an expression that satisfied him. The result 
is that, if we except the English Bible, there 
is no translation of the Scriptures to be 
compared with Luther’s in freshness, sim- 
plicity, lightness of touch, and grace. It 
would be almost impossible to overrate the 
importance of this magnificent achievement. 
To the humblest homes it brought a means 
of access to a world of beautiful ideas; it 
fostered independence of character, nourished 
religious sentiment, opened inexhaustible 
sources of consolation, and imparted dignity 
to what would otherwise have been dull and 
sordid lives. Before this period there was 
no High German dialect which had asserted 
supremacy over all other dialects; each 
writer adopted the modes of speech current 
in his own district. The language of Luther’s 
Bible became that of the whole people ; and 
thus, without intending it, he established a 
principle of unity in the midst of political 
discord, and rendered possible the growth of 
a truly national literature. To -his transla- 
tion, too, the greatest German writers have 
gone to learn the secret of a perfectly un- 
affected, pure, and measured style. 

Luther’s hymns are an expression of the 
same kind of power as that which gave 
unfading beauty to his rendering of the 
Bible. In these admirable lyrics there is no 
trace of the harshness and extravagance 
which disfigure his controversial writings. 
Stern defiance, indeed, is the note of the 
most famous of them, “ Ein’ feste Burg ist 
unser Gott’’—‘“The Marseillaise of the 
Reformation,” as Heine calls it—but it is 
the defiance of a mind exalted and refined 
by ideal passions. In other hymns he gives 
delicate utterance to the longings of a nature 
which feels that its true home is in a calm 
and lovely realm far removed from the strife 
and fret of actual existence. All his hymns 
are in form simple and melodious, and they 
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were inferior to no other influence in 
their power to feed the flame of spiritual 
aspiration which Luther had kindled. 

His health was undermined by the excite- 
ment of a life of struggle, and for many 
years he suffered from more than one painful 
malady. On the 18th of February, 1546, he 
died at his birthplace, Eisleben, whither he 
had gone to compose a dispute between the 
Counts of Mansfeld. 

Luther was not only intemperate in debate, 
but pursued with implacable hatred those 
who were unfortunate enough to shock his 
prejudices. And he committed almost in- 
conceivable mistakes sometimes, as when, 
in response to Philip of Hesse, he (with other 
Reformers) decided that in exceptional cir- 
cumstances bigamy is not unlawful—a decision 
which resulted in the good Landgrave having 
two wives at the same time, by each of whom 
he had a large family. Melanchthon was so 
distressed by the incident and by his own 
relation to it that he became seriously ill, 
and Luther prayed ardently for his friend’s 
recovery. Luther’s account of his devotions 
on this occasion shows how far he was capable 
of arrogance even in his religious conceptions. 
“Then and there,” he says, “I made our 
Lord God to smart for it ; for I threw down 
the sack before the door, and rubbed His 
ears with His promises.” It is easy, however, 
to forget the defects of so great a man: they 
are unimportant enough when contrasted 
with the qualities which placed him in tlie 
front rank of the emancipators of the 
human race, In private life he was one of 
the most genial and attractive men whom 
his country has produced. He loved music, 
and folk-tales, and the drama; and he was 
never so happy as when, surrounded by his 
wife and children, by students, and by guests, 
he found stimulus and refreshment in those 
animated conversations, of his part in which 
some record has been preserved in his delight- 
ful Zable Talk. Behind all his ruggedness 
and vehemence there was an element of deep 
and tender humanity. “My husk may be 
hard,” he himself declared, “ but the kernel 
is soft and sweet.” There is not, perhaps, in 
any language a more beautiful letter than 
that in which he wrote to his little boy of 
the garden where merry children dance to 
pleasant music, pluck golden apples, and 
play with silver cross-bows. It is the letter 
of a poet who has retained in mature life 
something of a chiid’s simplicity; and we 
shall not understand Luther if we fail to 
recognise that his was essentially a poetical 
temperament. 

It seems to be a law of the spiritual world 
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that there shall be alternate periods of 
expansion and contraction ; and the history 
of the work done by Luther is no exception 
to this general rule. Among those who 
called themselves by his name the faith which 
had inspired him for great deeds became in 
course of time a cold assent to abstract 
dogmas ; and new intellectual leaders had to 
resist the tyranny of Lutheranism as Luther 
himself had resisted the tyranny of the 
Church of Rome. But while the impulse 
which he evoked retained its freshness, it 
accomplished mighty results inGermany. It 
quickened the intelligence of the people ; and 
when the excitement of revolt subsided, it 
brought social life in some measure under 
the dominion of a moral ideal which pre- 
served a happy mean between laxity on the 
one hand and undue austerity on the other. 
Catholics profited by the Reformation hardly 
less than Protestants; for the wise men of 
the Church saw that it would now be tried 
by more rigid tests, and so the world has 
heard no more of such scandals as those 
connected with the sale of indulgences, nor 
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has it seen again such a Pope as Alexander 
VL. or even Leo X. 

The period of the Reformation cannot be 
said to have come to an end until the close of 
the Thirty Years’ War. So desolating a war 
has never, perhaps, been waged; and it 
fastened on Germany more closely than ever 
the yoke of hundreds of petty rulers. But the 
idea which dominated Protestants in that 
terrible struggle was worthy of the sacrifices 
made in its defence. It was the idea that 
the individual has an inalienable right to 
form his own judgments regarding man and 
the world ; and the defeat of the champions 
of this claim would have meant the ascend- 
ency of influences hostile to all the condi- 
tions of intellectual, political, and social 
progress. Luther’s supreme merit was that 
he made the triumph of the principle of 
free thought and free speech inevitable ; for 
in a sense the victory was already won when 
he confronted Pope and Emperor, and in 
things of the mind peremptorily refused 
to yield either to secular or to spiritual 
despotism. 
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SOME FORGOTTEN ETCHERS. 


SITHOUT counting’ the 
swarm of needle wielders 
which has sprung up 
within the last fifteen 
years the manuscript cata- 
logue of engravers in the 
Print Room of the British 
Museum contains the 
names of about seven hundred and fifty 
English etchers who flourished—if, indeed, 
they can be said, even by courtesy, to have 
flourished at all—between the time of Francis 
Clein, or Cleyn, the first on the list, and the 
publication of those plates by Haden and 
Whistler from which the present amazing 
popularity of the art may be said to date. 
The vast majority of these names are, of course, 
those of men who were etchers merely in so 
far as they used acid to eat or etch the copper 
—for the two words are synonymous and both 
descended from the Greek é6o—rather than 
burin or graver, to plough furrows or dig 
pits into its substance. In their laborious 
addition of line to line, and, occasionally, of 
fact to fact, so little of the quality we now 
look for in an etching is to be found that 
most of their works might be easily taken 
by the unwary for line engravings. 
Throughout the eighteenth century and 
for the first few decades of the nineteenth, 
etching held a place very similar to that 
lately occupied by lithography in the ideas 
of the general public and of all connected 
with the multiplication and distribution of 
works of art. It was considered a quicker, 
cheaper, and therefore a humbler and less 
artistic process than engraving, for repro- 
ducing those beauties of a painted picture or 
natural scene that were within the reach of 





black and white. It was held to be pecu- 
liarly well fitted for illustrating the huge 
topographical quartos and folios that were 
printed in such numbers in the days of a 
patronized press. Hollar was the real father 
of this kind of etching in England, although 
some of its later practitioners looked to 
the stagey Piranesi as their immediate 
model. The architectural and topographical 
plates in which the former contrives, in 
some subtle fashion of his own, to combine 
an appearance of absolute fidelity to his 
model with the frankest expression of per- 
sonal sentiment, have always been strangely 
popular in England. I say strangely popular 
not to throw doubts upon the justness of 
their popularity, but because the real excel- 
lence of Hollar is exactly of the kind which 
is slowest, as a rule, to meet with any wide 
recognition. Mr. Seymour Haden praises 
him for truth without pretention, for per- 
fection of “ biting” and gradation, and adds 
that when people ask him—as they often do, 
it appears—‘“ What is it you see in Hollar?” 
his usual answer is, “ Not quite but nearly 
everything.” The truth is, perhaps, that 
for pure technique, for thorough knowledge 
of what he wants his point and acid to do 
and how to make them do it, Wenceslaus 
Hollar has never been excélled, or, I may 
even say, equalled. His plates are as clear 
and free from accident and uncertainty as 
the image in a mirror. It cannot be denied, 
however, that all this simplicity gives a dry 
and mechanical look to much of his work. 
Hollar was essentially an interpreter. He 
approached his subject in the spirit belauded 
by Mr. Ruskin when he laments that the most 
accurate Dutch painters of the sixteenth and 
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seventeenth centuries were not set to copy 
the great buildings about them “ instead 
of painting pots, vegetables, and drunken 
peasantry.” 

All through the eighteenth century the 
point was used in England for the purposes 
to which it was turned by Hollar. The 
architectural remains of the past were 
etched again and again, books on' zoology 
and on field sports were filled with repro- 
ductions of animals, and of the engines with 
which their deaths were compassed ; but in 
spite of the examples of Rembrandt and 
Van Dyck, and of the great crowd of inferior 
Dutch and Flemish peintres graveurs with 
which the volumes of Bartsch are filled, the 
value of the etched line as a means of artistic 
expression was never suspected. 

A few plates produced by English and 
naturalized English artists before this long 
eclipse set in suffice to prove that the seed 
sown by continental etchers had begun to 
germinate before the change of taste came 
to nip it in the bud. Im the Print 
Room portfolios there is a collection of 
plates by Francis Clein, the Anglo-Dutch- 
man who was, for a time, director of the 
tapestry works at Mortlake. He was born 
in 1590 and died in 1658. His work in 
black and white betrays the influence of 
German woodcutters and Italian engravers 
rather than that of his Dutch compatriots : 
only one plate is etcher-like in quality, by 
which I mean that only one attempts to take 
advantage of the directness and sensitive 
rapidity in which the real value of the 
process lies. The subject is the Woman 
taken in Adultery. In its composition and 
general conception Venetian influence may 
be clearly traced, while the organisation of 
line is simple, broad, open, and non-con- 
tinuous, like that of the early woodcutters. 
The same qualities, but with more freedom 
and a finer arabesque,! are to be recognised 
in a plate by Peter Oliver, a half-length 
figure of a woman reading a book. The 
delightful miniaturist has here made an 
excursion into a strange art. The propor- 
tions of his figure are bad, the right hand 
and arm loom absurdly large, while in drawing 
the book all perspective has been forgotten. 
But in the flowing lines we find a balanced 
grace equal to that of his works in colour. 
The British Museum possesses three states 
of this plate, the last and best being signed 
P. O. in ugly letters that look like print. 


1 This term, often used by French writers to denote 
the figure described by the leading lines of a compo- 
sition, might be added with advantage to the com- 
paratively short vocabulary of the English art critic. 


The true explanation of the long halt 
in the progress of the art after the 
close of the seventeenth century is, I 
think, to be found in the simple fact that 
through the whole of the eighteenth and part 
of the nineteenth centuries, painting, archi- 
tecture, and, with a few curious exceptions, 
sculpture also, were arts of long pondered 
elaboration. An eighteenth century land- 
scape, with its ideal botany and zoology, its 
measured lines and numberless planes, bore 
the same relation to the “ bit” of to-day, in 
which vitality and truth are put before all 
else, in which the painter drives his brush 
to make his work complete before the first 
flame of inspiration dies down, as an epic 
does to a sonnet, or a novel by Richardson 
to a sketch of manners by Mr. Henry James. 
The state portraits and stately landscapes 
of the time were ill-adapted to teach a public 
to understand the peculiar qualities of etch- 
ing, the vibrating nervousness of its line, 
the power it puts in the hand of the artist 
to serve up his notions “ hot and hot.” In 
such an age an art that counts the frag- 
ments—as they seem to so many people—of 
Whistler and Seymour Haden among its 
masterpieces could hardly rear its head. It 
is to this unfavourable condition of painting 
and of those public ideas upon art of which 
that condition was partly a cause and partly 
an effect, that the disappearance of painter- 
etching, as we understand it, for some hun- 
dred and fifty years, must be ascribed. It 
was not only that people failed to grasp the 
capabilities of the etched line, they kept their 
backs resolutely turned to the class of 
results to which it leads. The minor arts 
are a faithful reflection, so far as they go, 
of the greater arts. True etching can only 
flourish where insight and sincerity are 
prized above the virtues that can be learnt 
in a school, which is as much as to say that 
it prospers only when and where art as a 
whole is healthy. 

From among the topographical etchers 
alluded to above the names of Henry Davy 
and George Cuitt junior may be chosen as 
types ; the former a careful, simple, unpre- 
tentious copyist of architecture, governed by 
notions similar to those of Hollar and Cana- 
letto ; the latter far less sure in his drawing 
and bitten with a hankering for the pictur- 
esque which brings his work into the same 
class as that of Guardi, Pannini, and Piranesi. 
The size and peculiar treatment of Henry 
Davy’s plates unfit them for reduction within 
the bounds of this page, but we may specify 
two, The Tower of Beccles Church and the 
Gateway of Bungay Castle as showing 
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him at his best. They belong to a series 
illustrating the antiquities of Suffolk, pub- 
lished at Southwold in 1827. 

George Cuitt was the son of an obscure 
landscape painter of the same name who 
died early in the present century. With 
the help of his father he mastered the rudi- 
ments of his profession while still a boy, and 
was attracted to etching by some works of 
Piranesi that came in his way. He left 
Richmond, in Yorkshire, his native place, in 
1804 and taught drawing at Chester. In 
1810-11 he published his first etchings of 
Six Saxon and other Old Buildings remain- 
ing at Chester ; these were followed by Six 
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though broken, are well arranged, and a 
general air of reality is spread over the 
scene. The sky, too, is fine in spite of some 
unlucky changes in the direction of the lines. 
In the second plate the qualities we have 
praised in the first are markedly absent, the 
chiaroscuro especially being so confused that 
the effect of the composition as a whole is 
very weak and unreal. On the other hand, 
the needlework, as Mr. Chattock calls it,! is 
full of life and vigour. 

We come next to a far greater artist than 
either Davy or Cuitt. Bonington owes, per- 
haps, more of his great reputation to his early 
death and to his semi-French training than 
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BRIDGE AT CHESTER. 
From the Etching by Grorce CvITT. 


Etchings of Old Buildings at Chester, and 
Six Etchings of Picturesque Buildings at 
Chester. By the time he was forty he had 
gained a modest competence and retired to 
Masham, near Richmond, where he published 
Yorkshire Abbeys, and, in 1848, his collected 
works under the cumbrous title (he was not 
great at titles) of Wanderings and Pencillings 
amongst the Ruins of Olden Times. He died 
in 1854, seventy-five years old. 

The two examples of Cuitt’s work here 
reproduced show both his strong points 
and his weaknesses. In the plate of 
Chester Bridge there is much good composi- 
tion, the masses of light and _ shadow, 


is often acknowledged, but when at his 
best he shows a power of selection and a 
feeling for the significance of line that 
would certainly have ensured his success 
as an etcher had he taken up the art 
in earnest. The Street in Verona and a 
few more soft ground or aquatint plates 
of the same size, a Street in Bologna 
etched by the ordinary process and left un- 
finished at his death, and a small plate 
of sunrise or sunset, on a rocky coast— the 
most etcher-like, perhaps, of them all—make 
up the short list of his works on copper. 
The Bologna street is the Mercato di Mezzo, 
1 Practical Notes on Etching, by R. 8. Chattock. 


























OLD HOUSES AT CHESTER. 
From the Etching by Grorce Cutt. 


and the chosen point of view includes the 
two leaning towers, the Torre Asinelli, and 
the Torre Garisenda, whose experiments in 
gravitation are at least as reckless as that 
of the more famous Pisa campanile. This 
plate was worked upon after the artist’s 
death by Thomas Shotter Boys, who had for 
his guidance a proof touched in pencil by 
Bonington himself. This proof is now in 
the British Museum and on comparing it 
with the plate as published, we find that 
Boys was true to his model, except that he 
has added a breezy sky for which there 
is no authority in Bonington’s share of 
the work. The Verona plate is of a dif- 
ferent character. It depends for its effect 
entirely upon delicacy of line, upon the 
subtle art with which the shapeliness of 
Palladian architecture is suggested within 
such a narrow surface, and upon the stimulus 
thus given to our fancy. The soft ground 
process is rather uncertain in any but well- 
practised hands, and in this little plate the 
acid has set its teeth rather too deeply into 
the horizontal lines of a cornice upon the 
right. 

It is hardly within our intention to dwell 
upon an etcher like Cotman, whose soft- 
ground plates have never lost a certain repute. 
Cotman’s work both as an etcher and asa 


painter has lately attracted its full share of 
attention. Our readers will find his claims 
to respect very forcibly stated in Mr. 
Frederick Wedmore’s Studies in English Art. 
In his Norman tour Cotman was accompanied 
by Mr. Dawson Turner, the Norwich archi- 
tect and antiquary, whose wife was an 
amateur etcher of some skill and very con- 
siderable taste. In the folio volume of a hun- 
dred etchings, published by her about 1825, 
portraits of Cotman and old Crome, of Dr. 
Rigby, the father of Lady Eastlake, and of 
other Norwich celebrities, are to be found. 

And this brings me to a third group of 
etchers in those who tried original landscape 
in the early years of the century. The 
group is a small one and its works are few. 
The two plates by Crome, and one each by 
Constable and Geddes which have been chosen 
for reproduction here show it, I think, at 
its best ; of: Geddes I shall presently have 
to speak more at length; I may here be 
content with drawing attention to the tine 
quality of his dry-point of old sheds with 
an older yew and a brick cloaca in the 
foreground. 

If Crome could have contrived to show on 
copper the power of selection in which lies 
so much of the strength of his best pictures, 
such as the Slate Quarries, the Mousehold 
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Heath and Chapel Fields, of the National 
Gallery, he would, perhaps, have been a great 
etcher. But nearly all his plates are crowded 
with useless detail. He seems to have con- 
fined himself to a very sharp point, which 
moves with difficulty over the copper and 
gives a scratchy-looking result, as if a pin 
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the shadows about it. By these latter 
changes the planes have been mure clearly, 
perhaps too clearly, divided and the chia- 
roscuro strengthened, but the substitution 
of the bald mechanical sky of the second 
state for the rolling clouds shown in our 
woodcut, is an outrage of which we can 








MOUSEHOLD HEATH. 
From the Etching by Joun Crome. 


had been substituted for the needle. His 
merit lies chiefly in breadth of conception 
as distinct from handling, and in simple 
reverence for nature. The best of all his 
plates is the large Mousehold Heath here 
presented on a reduced scale. The Print 
Room collection has two states of it; 
the first and by far the better of the two 
has been chosen for reproduction. In the 
second state the fine though rather upright 
sky has been changed for one put in with 
the burin, and the whole light and shade of 
the foreground has been modified with new 
work. The band of shadow that runs across 
the middle distance is reinforced by a tint 
of fine lines, while the dark reflections in 
the pond of the first state are erased, so 
that the water stands out as a light from 


hardly believe that Crome himself was 
guilty.? 

He may, however, have been induced to 
take out the original sky by a curious error 
in his arrangement of the picture. In the 
first state the shape and drift of the “cloud- 
chariots,” as Mr. Ruskin calls them, suggests 
a half gale blowing across from the spec- 
tator’s right to his left, while the position of 
the sails of the two mills and the slant of the 
rain falling from the lower edge of the darker 
cloud are consistent only with a wind in the 

1 There seems to be some doubt as to when all 
these changes were made. The additional work in the 
foreground was put in, in all probability, by Crome 
himself, but it is known that his coppers were worked 
upon by more than one hand after te death, and it 


is most likely to one of these that we owe the 
destruction of his best plate. 
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opposite direction. This oversight damages 
the movement and breezy effect of the plate 
not a little. It appears likely enough that 
Crome discovered his mistake after a time 
and planed the upper half of his copper in 
preparation for a new sky, which he never 
lived to put in. I offer this explanation 
of an otherwise unaccountable change for 
what it may be worth. 

From first to last Crome etched some 
thirty plates. The large majority are clumps 
of trees, chiefly oaks, woodland corners and 
turns in Norfolk lanes. Technically their 
great defect to a modern eye is the look of 
weakness and indecision given by the un- 
varied use of so fine a point. Such a tool 
is apt to catch the copper and move jerkily 
and unkindly over its surface. It is only 
when dragged, not driven, and that without 
any decided change of direction, as in some of 
the wonderful skies and distances of Maxime 
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not work smoothly, and the etcher has taken 
refuge, for the most part, in concentric semi- 
circles, which give his trees a very uncertain 
physiognomy. This was, in all likelihood, 
one of his earliest plates. Like nearly every 
thing else he did it shows how simple and 
sincere was his love of nature, even when 
his worship of Hobbema was strongest. 

The Print Room only has two etchings by 
Constable, but so far as I can discover the 
collection is complete. They are evidently mere 
experiments in an art taken up for a moment 
and soon abandoned. The better of the two, 
which we engrave, would make an attractive 
picture if clothed in the colour, the air and 
dewy freshness of his Cornfield or Dedham 
Vale, but as a work in black and white 
its composition is faulty ; the ugly curve of 
the road and the confused shadows of the 
middle distance betray that the artist’s 
heart was not in it, that he was spending an 








A COUNTRY LANE. 
From the Etching by Joun ConstaBie, R.A. 


Lalanne, that it is sensitive to every impulse 
of the etcher. In the smaller of the two 
plates we have engraved, the results of its 
use are very clearly seen. Clouds and foliage 
are identical in their organisation. The 
zigzag markings commonly used to express 
leafy masses are unfitted for a tool that does 


idle hour over an experiment undertaken for 
curiosity’s sake. Constable’s pencil drawings, 
of which a considerable number ere in exist- 
ence, are enough to prove, however, even 
without the evidence of his pictures, that he 
had in him the makings of a fine etcher. 

But it is not for his own achievements 
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with the point that all modern etchers should 
be grateful to Constable ; it is for the possi- 
bilities that he opened to them by the revo- 
lution he brought about in art. It has been said 
so often that Constable was the real father 
of modern landscape that it may seem waste 
of time to say it again, but it has never, so 
far as I know, been pointed out how entirely 
the revival of etching, or to be quite accu- 
rate—its return to the field in which its real 
strength lies, is due to the same example. 
It is to Constable that we owe the existence 
of a general sentiment about art, as well as 
a school of art practice, without which the 
bold selections of the etcher, the unflinching 
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imitative theory of art which had so long 
been a millstone about the neck of the 
English picture gazer, and that Procrustean 
bed of literary criticism on which so many 
good men had been lopped and racked. 

I have yet to speak of the two best 
etchers produced by England, or rather by 
Britain, for they were both Scots, before 
the present revival set in. The etchings 
of Wilkie and Geddes are a phenome- 
non in art history. Their best plates, such 
as the four here engraved, are not only 
governed by a knowledge of the peculiar 
powers of copper and point, and by a full 
recognition that “every art does best when 
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A LANDSCAPE STUDY. 
From the Etching by ANDREW GEDDES. 


neglect of all that is either unnecessary or un- 
fitted for expression in his nervous arabesque, 
would be impossible. Before his time land- 
scape was founded on art and not on nature. 
He it was who took it off the wrong pedestal 
and put it on the right. He it was who 
insisted that the landscape-painter must 
derive his power from the earth about him ; 
that his elders may teach him how to talk, 
but that nature alone can tell him what to 
say. To put it as shortly as I can, Constable 
did more than any one else to deprive criti- 
cism of its canons, to compel the critics and 
the public behind them to accept the conven- 
tions of the artist, and to abandon both that 


most itself” but even when judged abso- 
lutely and without reference to the barren- 
ness of their time, they are among the best 
plates we possess. To find anything better 
than the finest of Geddes’s portraits—his 
Mrs. Geddes, his Alexander Nasmyth, his 
Thomas Skirving or William Martin—we 
must go to Vandyck ; to throw Wilkie’s 
Pope or his Lost Receipt into the shade, we 
must turn to Rembrandt. And yet these 
plates were produced at a time when, 
so far as we can tell, no other living 
individual was using the point and acid for 
their right purposes. In Etching and Etchers 
full justice is done to Wilkie, but Geddes is 














THE POPE AND THE GOLDSMITH. 
From the Etching by Str Davip Witxie, R.A. 


dismissed with scanty praise. Mr. Hamer- 
ton brackets him, indeed, with Wilkie, but 
he says little about his work, and in describ- 
ing the one plate chosen for special notice, 
he makes a slip which seems to hint that he 
failed to study the less famous artist with his 
usual care. In Mr. Seymour Haden’s vari- 
ous notes and essays we can find no mention 
of Geddes at all. 

It is, of course, impossible to do more 
than suggest the richness and depth, the 
velvety softness and mystery of a dry point 
by means of a woodcut, however good, but 
our rendering of an early state of the Mrs. 
Geddes will at least show the aims of the 
etcher, and with what skill and tact he has 


used the one process to enrich the other, the 
bur to supplement and relieve the bitten 
line. His taste and judgment are seen to 
equal advantage in the portrait of Alexander 
Nasmyth, whose keen features and massive 
head seem to foreshadow the careers both of 
his son and grandson. The face is modelled 
with a combined delicacy and power which 
few of the multitude of etchers now at work 
can rival, while the dry point is called in to 
supply a background that in spite of its 
depth and richness is kept in proper subordi- 
nation to the head it relieves. The landscape 
in dry point is injured to some extent by 
the experiment in the sky, where aquatint 
has been used in an endeavour to throw a 
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sky of tone over the strong lines of the fore- 
ground, a combination of two processes that 
is successful only when carried much farther 
than Geddes here ventured with it. 

Few men have lived a less eventful life 
than Andrew Geddes. He was the son of 
a Scottish Civil Servant, who devoted his 
spare time and cash to the collection of old 
prints. The son inherited a double portion of 
the father’s tastes, and, when he was twenty- 
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see the Louvre before the stolen goods of 
Napoleon were sent back to their owners. 
Soon after his return he was commissioned to 
paint an altar-piece for the church of St. 
James, Garlick Hill, of which James Burnet, 
a brother Scot, and brother, too, of John 
Burnet the engraver, was then curate. One 
day last summer I made a careful examina- 
tion of this picture, by far the most important 
work by Geddes now in existence. I forget 
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THE LOST RECEIPT 
From the Etching by Six Davip Wikte, R.A 


three, quitted the Excise Office for the schools 
of the Royal Academy. At Somerset House 
he became one of the famous coterie of which 
Wilkie, Jackson, and Haydon were also 
members. In 1812, six years after his 
arrival in London, we find him painting 
thirty portraits, many of well-known people, 
in the year, so that a certain amount of suc- 
cess must have come to him without any 
great delay. In 1814 he went to Paris to 


for the moment whether Titian’s Asswmption 
was among the spoil of the French armies, 
but the general idea of this Ascension seems 
to have been derived from it. The semi- 
nude figure of Christ is rising into the clouds 
above the heads of Mary Virgin, Mary 
Magdalen, and the eleven Apostles with 
Mark and Luke. The composition is happy, 
the drawing excellent, the scheme of colour 
rich and harmonious. Its position in the 




















MRS. GEDDES, MOTHER OF THE ARTIST. 
From the Etching by ANDREW GEDDES. 


church makes it impossible for me to speak 
with assurance as to the treatment of the 
details and the present state of the sur- 
face, but in other respects the picture is well 
worthy of a place in some national collection. 
To resume, in 1827 Geddes went to Rome, 
where he etched Claude’s house for Mr. 
Sheepshanks, and in 1839 he made a tour in 
Holland. He died five years afterwards, 
aged sixty-one. 

On the whole, then, Geddes is one to whom 
fame has not yet done justice. The poor 
specimen of his art which hangs in the 
National Gallery, or hung there till lately, 
may have done something to prevent him 
from becoming better liked. It is said, 
however, to be the very picture alluded to in 
a pleasant story told of Wilkie. On one 
occasion, when “ the English Ostade”’ was on 
the hanging committee, his colleagues noticed 
him carrying about a small picture all the 
morning, and trying it in various positions 
on the wall. At last one of them asked, 
“What on earth are you doing with that 
picture, Wilkie?” “Man, it’s a Geddes!” 
It has been reduced to its present state by 
changes in the asphaltum with which it was 
painted ; it may once have deserved the best 
place Wilkie could find for it. Before 
dismissing Geddes, we must remember to 
say that as an interpretive etcher he was 
inferior to few. His renderings of a por- 


trait by Rubens, an autograph portrait of 
Vandyck (absurdly called Phillip 1V. in Mr. 
Laing’s list), and an old woman with a ring, 
ascribed to Jordaens, may be compared to 
Rajon both in style and quality. 

Wilkie’s etchings have been better treated. 
Both Mr. Seymour Haden and Mr. Ham- 
erton speak of them in terms of warm 
admiration, but in spite of the respect I feel 
for their authority, I must express my 
opinion that his two finest plates, the Pope 
and the Goldsmith, and The Lost Receipt, 
are hardly superior to the best work of 
Geddes, putting on one side their greater 
interest from a dramatic point of view. 
Wilkie’s draughtsmanship is delightful ; it is 
never laboured or precise, but in significance 
and vitality it can hardly be beaten. Look, 
for instance, at the Pope’s hands and those 
of the kneeling goldsmith, at the anxious 
fingers of the old woman in The Lost Receipt, 
at the three heads in the same plate, and at 
the dog scratching himself in the foreground. 
But we miss the balance and cohesion, the 
evidence of complete understanding as to the 
respective virtues of dry point and the 
bitten line, which are so conspicuous in some 
six or eight of Geddes’s plates. Wilkie has 
left fourteen plates and Geddes forty ; had 
they been more prolific they would scarcely 
have appeared in this paper on some forgotten 
etchers. 

WALTER ARMSTRONG. 
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leads 


from 


into 
Lanchy- 
craft, and a 
footpath, 
older than the 

Norman Conquest, I doubt not, cuts across 
the field obliquely from the stile to the 
broken-hinged gate at the far end of 
the inclosure. As you walk through, 
single file (for the farmer ploughs his land 
close up to the narrowest possible strip of 
pathway), the green corn rises high on either 
hand, up to your shoulder almost ; a beauti- 
ful waving sheet, bending and swaying 
before the wind like an eddying current, 
and pied all over with crimson poppies, 
purple corn-cockles, golden buttercups, and 
bright blue centauries. Lanchycraft, in 
fact, is a triangular Devonshire cornfield, 
inclosed by three long rude walls of unhewn 
mossy lichen-covered boulders; walls over- 
grown by pinky-white stonecrop, pale green 
cotyledon, thin straggling stunted ivy, and 
luxuriant waving fronds of black-stemmed 
spleenwort ferns. A picture without and a 
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picture within, each so exquisite that 
I hardly know which way to turn 
and feast my sated eyes. But as I 
cannot stand doubting for ever, like the 
domestic quadruped of . Buridan’s 
problem, I must e’en choose one or 
the other: and I elect to make it the 
cornfield, with its infinite wealth of rich 
colour, red, and green, and blue, and yellow, 
and violet, all surging and waving together 
in one glorious mass of intermingled beauty. 

All the world cannot show us a lovelier 
sight in the way of flowers than an English 
cornfield—on a good weedy western farm, of 
course, not on one of your horrid tidy modern 
Lothian or Leicestershire pattern. The true 
use of cornfields is not, as people in the agricul- 
tural interest vainly imagine, to produce 
wheat at so much per quarter, but to afford 
room for a set of wild flowers which grow 
nowhere else, or nowhere else in equal pro- 
fusion. Ever so many of them have actually 
been developed for that very purpose, and 
can live under no other circumstances what- 
soever. For example, there is the corn 
buttercup, with its bristly burr-like fruits, 
a born cornfield weed, evolved from the 
common meadow buttercups by stress of 
special selection, flowering with the corn 
and ripening with the corn, reaped with it 
and sown with it again, and “very abun- 
dant,” says our greatest authority, “on 
slovenly farms in southern England.” Thank 
Heaven for those slovenly farms, and long 
may they remain unimproved into the most 
paying commercial model. Then again there 
is the corn cleavers, which twines and curls 
its little sprays, clinging tightly by their tiny 
curved prickles, around the tall haulms and 
over the close-cut stubble of Dorsetshire 
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lowlands. Once more, there are the pretty 
beaked shepherd's needles, and the rare gold- 
of-pleasure, and the quaint-looking quaintly- 





RED CAMPION IN HEDGE 


named thorow-wax, and the blue corn-cam- 
panula, and the parasitic purple cow-wheat 
which fastens on the roots and sucks the life- 
blood from the crops in Norfolk and Suffolk. 
Every one of these is an annual ; every one 
of them grows only in cornfields ; every one 
of them blossoms when the wheat begins to 
hang out its mobile little stamens and feathery 
stigma ; every one of them ripens its seeds 
when the grain is kerning in the mellowing 
ears. And they do all this for the best of 
all possible reasons, because otherwise they 
could not manage to save their lives at all. 
They must needs be annuals, because in the 
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yearly ploughing and harrowing of the corn- 
field, the roots, tubers, bulbs, or stocks of all 
perennial plants get torn to pieces, turned 
upside down, crushed, mashed, and utterly 
disfigured. They must flower and ripen 
their fruits with the corn, because in the 
yearly harvest every plant in the field 
(except a few very low trailers and matted 
underweeds) gets cut off together with the 
ripe swathes of wheat. Those kinds that 
ripen too soon drop out their seeds upon the 
ground before the ploughing, and so get 
buried far too deep to come up again when 
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the soil is turned: those kinds that ripen 
too late get cut off in the green capsule, and 
so never reproduce their like at all. In this 
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way, man’s unconscious but none the less 
rigorous selection has spared only those 
weeds whose time of flowering and seeding 
exactly coincides with that of the corn 
itself. These alone are threshed and win- 
nowed with the grain ; these alone are sown 
afresh with the seed-wheat. Thus the tillers 
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of a thousand generations, from the days of 
those stone-age men whose charred small 
grains we find still in the Swiss lake-villages, 
on to our own time, have unwittingly helped 
not only to disseminate, but actually to 
develop and to modify, the very weeds of 
whose unwelcome presence they would fain 
be rid. 
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By far the most striking and beautiful, 
however, among these special and half artifi- 
cial cornfield weeds are the two pretty plants 
which are generally confounded together 
under the common name of corn-cockles. 
Not that they are in the least alike, even 
superficially ; but they both grow among 
corn; and by a not unusual trick 
of language both have acquired the 
same name. Botanists, to be sure, 
restrict the term corn cockle to one 
of the pair, and call the other one 
bluebottle : but ordinary people will 
not follow the technical restrictions 
of the scientific folk; and on the 
whole, considering what petty techni- 
calities the scientific folk would often 
like to force upon them, they are not 
much to blame in their refusal. Let 
us look briefly at the structure and 
habits of both pretty flowers. 

The true corn cockle, the simpler 
and purpler of the two, is by descent 
one of the campion tribe, own cousin 
to the pink campions and ragged 
robins that make gay the hedgerows 
and boggy patches in the early summer 
months. It may be recognised at once 
among all English wild-flowers by the 
unusual length of the green tips or 
lobes of its calyx, which stretch out 
beyond and between the smaller 
rounded purple petals. The campions 
themselves, as a group, are derived 
from the still simpler stitchworts, 
those pretty loose white flowers that 
border all our country lanes in May 
and June. Now, if you look closely 
into a stitchwort, like this that I have 
picked from the edge of the field, you 
will see that its parts are all separate 
and distinct: there is no cohesion 
or running together of the various 
leaves which make it up, but each 
of them stands out as an entity by 
itself, clearly demarcated from all 
its neighbours. Outside, there comes 
first a row of five green protective 
sepals or calyx pieces, which cover 
up the unopened flower in the bud, 
and keep away unwelcome intruders 
from beneath. Within these comes 
a second row of five white petals, so deeply 
lobed by a cleft in the centre that they 
almost look like ten: and the object of 
this inner whorl of flower-leaves is of course 
to attract the fertilising insects, which carry 
the pollen of one flower to the young embryo 
capsule of the next. But as _ stitchwort 
depends for impregnation upon small flies 
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and other nondescript winged things, its 
petals are merely white: it is only higher 
flowers, which lay themselves out to allure 
the eyes of bees or butterflies, that rise to 
the higher stages of pink, red, blue, and 
purple. 

From some such ancestor as _ stitchwort, 
then, the campion group have gradually 
raised themselves, by slow adaptation to the 
habits and tastes of higher insects. Let us 
turn away for a moment from the stitchwort 
to the common pink campion, picked out of 
the hedge by the lane over yonder, for the 
sake of comparison with the earlier and 
later stages in the same line of descent. In 
the campion, you see the five pieces which 
compose the calyx are no longer distinct, as 
they were in the stitchwort, but united into 
a single cup or funnel, inclosing the five 
petals. Again, the petals themselves, though 
still deeply cleft, are raised on long claws, 
and coloured a bright pink. Why have all 
these changes taken place? Because the 
insects have always chosen those flowers 


which suited them best; and those which 
the insects fertilised most easily have thriven 
best in the struggle for existence. In stitch- 
wort, the honey lies open in the centre of 
the flower, so that every kind of insect: can 
get at it equally ; but in campions it is buried 
at the bottom of the tube, so that only 
creatures with a very long proboscis can ever 
reach it. To attract these, the flower has 
gained its pink petals, which are raised 
above the tubular calyx by means of the 
long claws, though in other respects they are 
similar to those of stitchwort. The white 
campion, which closely resembles the red, 
opens only by night, and is specially adapted 
for fertilisation by moths; hence its pale 
colour and its rich scent. Ragged robins are 
pink campions specially adapted for wet 
spots, and they have their petals not only 
divided by a cleft in the middle, but further 
split up into four long ribbon-like lobes 
apiece. 

From these intermediate forms the corn 
cockle differs chiefly in the much greater 
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depth of its calyx tube, which is so long that 
even humble bees cannot get at the honey, 








CORN FLOWER, OR BLUEBOTTLE 


so that it is adapted for fertilisation by 
butterflies alone. To please their fastidious 
eyes, it has acquired its purple petals, while 
the long tips to the calyx are useful as plat- 
forms or stages on which the insect may 
poise itself as it sips the nectar from the 
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recesses of the tube with its long proboscis. 
Each butterfly flits airily from one flower to 
another of the same sort in succession ; and 
as he does so, he unconsciously brushes off 
the pollen from the last blossom he visited 
on to the sensitive surface of the capsule in 
the blossom he is now engaged upon. The 
fecundating grains thus arrive at the little 
embryo seedlets within the capsule, which 
thereupon swell out and ripen into seeds, 
ready to be scattered unwittingly and un- 
willingly by the farmer when he sows his 
next year’s crop. 

And now let us turn from the true corn- 
cockle to its neighbour the bluebottle, whose 
bright blossoms show at once that it, too, is 
fertilised by insects. The wheat itself is 
not ; its pollen is carried from one flower to 
another by the wind; and that is why its 
stamens hang out loosely on long thread-like 
stems, and why its sensitive surface is 
divided out into branching feathery lobes to 
catch every stray grain of the precious 
powder wafted to it by the unconscious 
breeze. For the same reason, its flowers are 
greenish, because they do not need bright 
petals for the attraction of insect allies. 
But none of the weeds which grow specially 
in cornfields are wind-fertilised ; the serried 
stalks of wheat would stand in their way 
and prevent their pollen getting duly from 
one flower to another. Hence such wind- 
fertilised plants have no chance in a corn 
field, and all the weeds specially adapted to 
such spots depend upon insects for their 
fertilisation, and for the most part upon 
insects of a very high 
type. That is why most 
of them are so brilliantly 
blue, and purple, and 
crimson. 

Pick a bluebottle out of 
the standing corn and look 
into it to see how it is 
made up. At first sight, 
one might take it for a 
single flower, but on closer 


examination, one can see Florefs fromthe 
that it is really a whole Raw & 


head of blossoms, made up : 
of ever so many separate wy 
little florets, all clustered 

together into a compact . 
mass. Moreover, san of from Use Centre 
these tiny florets contains a the Bluebottle 
in itself all the elements Wed 

of an entire flower ; it is 

like a primrose or a Canterbury-bell on a 
small seale. Outside comes a calyx, as in 
the stitchwort and the campions, only here 
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it takes the form of several bristly — hairs, 
which are mainly useful for floating the 
fruits or seeds. Next 
come the petals, only 
here it is they and not 
the calyx that have 
grown together into a 
single piece, so as to 
aid in securing better 
insect fertilisation. 
And in the midst of 
all, come a lot of little 
stamens and a tiny cen- 
tral ovary, which are 
the really useful organs 
of the whole flower. 
By descent, then, the 
bluebottle belongs to 
the great composite 
family, the largest and 
most varied in the 
world, of which the 
daisies, thistles, and 
dandelions are also 
divergent members. 
numerous tiny 


They all consist of 
flowers, generally called 
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florets, each with a united frill instead of 
five separate petals, and all crowded together 
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into compact heads, 


which look exactly 
like single blessoms. 


The eupatory of our 
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HARD-HEAD FLOWERS. 


roadsides gives us a very good idea of 
an early ancestral form among these com- 
posites. It has only a few florets in each 
head, usually not more than five or six, 
inclosed in a set of small leaves or bracts 
which serve the same purpose for the whole 
head as a calyx does for a separate blossom. 
In the thistles, we get the same sort of heads 
on a larger scale, only the little leaves which 
surround the head are here prickly at the 
tips, like the ordinary foliage of the thistles 
generally, so as to prevent animals from 
eating them. The type, however, from which 
the bluebottle is more immediately descended 
may best be illustrated among English 
flowers by the common hard-heads or knap- 
weeds, which grow in every meadow, and 
whose knobby flowers schoolboys commonly 
use as “soldiers” to knock off against one 
another. 

Knapweed is a tall, stringy plant, with 
large purple flower-heads, growing singly at 
the top of a long stalk. The bracts which 
inclose the heads have very curious jagged 
tips, brown or black in colour, dry and sealy 
in character, and deeply fringed like a piece 
of vandyked trimming, so as to serve for 
preventing useless insects, such as ants, from 
creeping up the stem and stealing the honey 
intended for the winged fertilising guests. 
In the common form of the plants, all the 
florets of the head are alike, and each of them 
is very deep and tubular, with a pretty purple 
bell-shaped corolla. They, are very rich in 
honey, and are much visited by insects, especi- 
ally spotted burnet-moths and bumble-bees. 
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There is another form of hard-heads, 
however, which often grows side by side with 
this common form on the very same little 
knoll ; and in this variety the outer row of 
florets has grown larger than the inner one, 
so as to render the whole head far more 
brilliant and conspicuous. These bigger 
heads have the florets of the outer row 
very much enlarged and inflated, each one 
of them becoming trumpet-shaped instead of 
simply tubular, and turning noticeably out- 
ward for the sake of still better attracting 
the eyes of insects. These enlarged florets 
have no stamens or ovaries, and never set 
any seed; they are mere delusive shows of 
flowers, without any really effective organs 
in them. But they do good for the plant as 
a whole, by helping to make it more attrac- 
tive to bees and butterflies. They are florets 
which have been individually sacrificed for 
the benefit of the community as a whole. 

It is from some form much like this second 
variety of the knapweed that our cornfield 
bluebottle has been specially developed. It 
differs from the knapweeds generally in the 
fact that its bracts end, not ina jagged fringe, 
but in minute prickles, which doubtless act 
much like those of the thistles, and it is blue 
instead of purple. On the other hand, it 
agrees with the larger form of the knapweed 
in having the peculiar enlarged and trumpet- 
shaped outer florets, which mainly help to 
give it its beauty as a flower. Moreover, it 
has not yet fully adopted the blue colour; 
for though the large outer florets are almost 
always bright blue, the inner florets are only 
bluish purple, or purple alone with very little 
tinge of blueness about them in any way. 
This is good evidence for the fact that the 
existing hue is a comparatively new one, only 
acquired for some forty thousand years or so, 
since the plant began to grow as a weed 
among human tilth ; since the very attractive 
outer florets, being the most modified and 
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conspicuous part, would in accordance with a 
general law be the first to adopt the higher 
tint, whereas the less modified central florets 
would tend to preserve the primitive purple. 
Another proof of the same sort is shown in 
the fact that bluebottles, when cultivated as 
a garden flower, sport much in colour, 
relapsing readily from their proper deep 
azure to purple, pink, red, or white. This 
is a common habit of blue blossoms, because 
blue is the most advanced of all floral colours, 
and it has therefore the greatest number of 
hues behind it, so to speak, to any of which 
it may relapse or “throw back” under cer- 
tain special circumstances which ordinarily 
induce variation. 

Finally, before we leave Lanchycraft, I 
must say just one word as to the original 
home of the corn-cockle and the bluebottle. 
Neither of them was directly developed from 
the English weeds with which I have just 
been comparing them: both come to us, like 
almost all our cornfield weeds, from some 
south-eastern region, either along the Medi- 
terranean orfurther away still in Mesopotamia 
or Central Asia, whence we derived also our 
original cereals and pulses. They grew first 
in the countries where wheat and peas were 
first cultivated ; and they have spread with 
the grain and seeds over the whole civilised 
world. It is in these countries, then, that 
we must look for their ancestors in a truly 
wild condition: and it is there that we find 
thoroughly indigenous plants most closely 
resembling them. The true corn cockles are 
never cultivated as flowers, I believe, but in 
old-fashioned gardens one may still meet 
with several centauries closely resembling 
our bluebottle, such as the ivory-coloured 
species from the Caucasus, the bluish centre 
of whose inner florets show it at once to be 
a degenerate descendant of the same primitive 
ancestor. 

Grant ALLEN. 














THE STORY OF 


OT very remarkable was this 
courtship: there was no- 
thing very strange about it, 
or more romantic than is 
apt to be the case with such 
things. I doubt not that 
since the daughters of the 

children of men were wooed, there have 
been many millions of such May-time passages 
of greater interest, and that countless Pauls 
and Virginias have plucked the sweet spring 
flowers together amid more picturesque 
surroundings. Every matron—and some 
maids if they will, though we deprecate the 
omen—can recall at least one wooing which 
she can vouch as a thousand million times 
more extraordinary than that of my common- 
place hero and heroine. That is so: but for 
that very reason let her read of this one, 
and taking off the cover of her own pot- 
pourri savour some faint scent of the dewy 
roses of the past spring time. 

It had its origin in the 12.10 down train 
from Euston to Holyhead, which carried 
among other passengers Charles Maitland, of 
the Temple, barrister by theory and idler by, 
or for want of, practice. He travelled first 
class. When you come to know him better 
you will understand how superfluous was this 
last piece of information. Ten minutes 
before the train was due out, he arrived at 
the station ina hansom. A silk hat, a well- 
fitting light overcoat—the weather for March 
was mild—grey trousers, and brown gaiters 
over his patent leather boots were the most 
salient details of a costume of which the 
chief characteristic was an air of perfect 
eqrrectness. At the bookstall he did not 
linger, culling with loving eyes the backs of 
many books, and revelling in his choice with 
florin in hand, as do second class passengers, 
but without hesitation he purchased a 
Saturday Review and a Cornhill Magazine. 
After he had taken his seat a Smith’s boy 
invited him to select from a tray, upon 
which glowed half a dozen novels; but he 
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gazed sublimely into vacancy over the boy’s 
head ; who soon left him, and prompted by a 
vengeful spirit only inferior to his precocious 
knowledge of passenger nature, directed upon 
him the attacks of two kindred sprites with 
Banbury cakes and British sherry. The 
window was slight protection against their 
shrill voices, but soon the train started and 
freed him from them. He changed his hat 
for a brown deer-stalker, and having the 
compartment to himself, had recourse to his 
own thoughts. It was not unlikely, he told 
himself, that he had been precipitate in un- 
dertaking this journey. An Easter, coming 
somewhat early, seemed to have forestalled 
his wonted invitations for that season : and, 
to stay in London being out of the question, 
he had accepted Tom Quaritch’s offer. He 
began to have doubts of the wisdom of this 
course now, but it was too late. He was 
bound for Tom Quaritch’s. He had known 
something of Tom at college ; and recently he 
had done him a slight service in town. No 
more genial soul than the latter existed, and 
he did not rest satisfied until he had won 
from Maitland a half promise to come and 
see his beagles at Easter. At the time 
our traveller had but the remotest idea of 
doing so. He did not know enough of Tom’s 
people, while to have the acquaintance of 
the right people and of no one else was part 
of his creed. But now he was between 
the horns of a dilemma. These people, 
of whom he knew nothing, might not be 
the right people; that was one horn. The 
other consisted in the fact that to spend a 
vacation in town was not the thing. When 
we have chosen our horn it is natural 
it should seem the sharper of the two. Mr. 
Charles Maitland frowned as he cut the 
pages of his Cornhill. And then he made 
up his mind to two things. Firstly, to bring 


his stay at Blore Manor within the smallest 

possible limits, and secondly, to comport him- 

self while there with such a formal courtesy 

asshould encourage only the barest familiarity. 
nN 2 
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At Stafford, he had to change into another 
train, which he did, even as he cut his 
magazine, with characteristic precision and 
coolness. And so he reached Blore Station 
about half-past five, still neat and unsullied, 
with all the aroma of the street of scents 
about him. 

He let down the window and put out his 
head. The country thereabouts was flat and 
uninteresting, the farming untidy, the fences 
low, yet straggling. A short distance away 
a few roofs peeping forth from a clump of 
trees, above which the smoke gently curled, 
marked the village. The station consisted of 
a mere shed and a long, bare platform. 
There were but five persons visible, and 
of these one was a porter, and one a man- 
servant in a quiet countrified livery. The 
latter. walked quickly towards him, but was 
forestalled by three girls, the other occupants 
of the platform, who, at sight of the stranger, 
came tearing from the far end of it at a 
headlong pace. 

“Here he is! Here he is!” cried the 
foremost, her shrill voice drawing a dozen 
heads to the windows of the train. She 
owed her success to an extempore tug in 
the form of an excited bull-terrier, which, 
dragging violently at a strap attached to her 
wrist, jerked her after him much as if she 
had been a kettle tied to his tail. She might 
be anything between twenty and five-and- 
twenty —a tiny little creature of almost fairy- 
like proportions. Her colour was high and 
her hair brown; she had curiously opaque 
brown eyes, bright as well as opaque. Gloves 
she had none, and her hair was disordered 
by her struggles with the dog. But, after 
all, the main impression she made upon 
Maitland was that she was excessively small. 
He had no eyes for the others at present. 
But one, owing to the reckless method of 
her progression, gave him a dim notion of 
being all legs. 

“You are Mr. Maitland, are you not?” 
the first-comer began volubly, though loss of 
breath interfered a little with the symmetry 
of her sentences. Tom had to attend a 
meeting of the fox-committee at Annerley. 
I'm Maggie Quaritch, and this is Dubs—I 
beg your pardon, how silly of me—Joan, I 
mean, and this is Agnes. Why, child, what 
have you done with your hat? Pick it upat 
once! What wild things Mr. Maitland will 
think us.” 


The youngest girl, whose hat was lying. 


upon the platform some distance away, hung 
her head in a very pretty attitude of shy gauch 
erie. She was about fifteen—rising sixteen 
in her brother’s phrase—and taller than the 
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elder girls, with a peculiarly pale complexion, 
greenish-grey eyes, and a mass of brownish- 
red hair. Her loosely made dress was more 
in consonance with her style than Maitland, 
staggering under the shock of such a recep- 
tion, had time or mind to observe. He 
formally acknowledged the introductions, 
but words did not come easily to him. He 
was dumbfounded. He was so unaccus- 
tomed to this, or to people like these. 

“And we must not forget Bill,” resumed 
Miss Quaritch, if possible, faster than before. 
“Isn’t he a beauty now, Mr. Maitland? 
Look at his chest, look at his head, look at 
his eyes. Yes, he lost that one in a fight 
with Jack Madeley’s retriever, and I’m afraid 
the sight of the other is going, but he’s the 
most beautiful,-loveliest, faithfullest dog in 
the whole world for all that, and his mother 
loves him, she does!’ All in a shrill tone, 
rising a note perhaps with the final words. 

The train was moving out. The last that 
the twelve faces, still glued to the carriage 
windows, beheld of the scene was Miss 
Quaritch rapturously kissing and hugging 
the bull-terrier, while the Londoner looked 
on sheepishly. He was horribly conscious 
of the presence of those grinning faces and 
suffered as much until the train left as if 
the onlookers had been a dozen of his club 
comrades. Whereas the fact was that they 
found whatever amusement the scene afforded 
them not in the girl’s enthusiasm—she was 
young enough to gush prettily—but in the 
strange gentleman’s awkward consciousness. 

“Now, Mr. Maitland, shall Abiah drive 
you up in the dog-cart, or will you walk with 
us? Agnes!” this suddenly in a loud scream 
to the youngest girl, who had moved away, 
“ you can let out the dogs! Down, Juno! 
Go down, Jack o’ Pack! Roy, you ill-con- 
ditioned little dog, you are always quarrelling! 
I'm afraid they will make you in a dreadful 
pickle.” 

Indeed it seemed to Maitland that they 
would. An avalanche of scurrying dogs 
descended upon him from some receptacle 
where they had been penned. He had a 
vision of a red Irish setter with soft brown 
eyes, not unlike to, but far finer, than Miss 
Maggie’s, with its paws momentarily upon 
the breast of his overcoat ; of a couple of 
wiry fox-terriers skirmishing and snarling 
round his trousers, and of a shy, lop-eared 
beagle puppy casting miserable glances at 
them from an outside place. And then, 
the party got under way in some sort of 
order. At first Maitland had much ado te 
answer yes and no. He was still bewildered 


by these things, crushed, confounded. 
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He could have groaned as he sedately 
explained at what time he left Euston, and 
where he changed. He was conscious that 
when their attention was not demanded by 
the pack of dogs, the girls were covertly scru- 
tinising him; but in his present state of 
mind, it mattered not a straw to him whether 
they were calling him a prig, and a “ stick,” 
and affected, and supercilious, or were admir- 
ing half in scorn the fit of his clothes and 
boots, and his lordly air. All these remarks 
were in fact made by some one or other of 
them before the day was over. But he was, 
and would have been, supremely indifferent 
to their criticisms. 

The weight of the conversation did not 
fall heavily upon him: indeed, when Miss 
Quaritch had a share in it, no one else was 
over burdened. And from time to time they 
met upon the road old women or children to 
whom the girls had always something to say. 
It was, “ Well, Mrs. Marjoram, and so 
the donkey is better,” or, “ Now, Johnny, 
get along home to your mother,” or, “ How 
are you, daddy?” in the high-pitched key so 
trying to the cockney’s ear. 

In these parleys Joan, the second girl, was 
foremost. Maitland glanced at her. A 
young man may be very fastidious, but neck- 
ribbons awry and brown hair in rich disorder 
do not entirely close his eyes to a maiden’s 
comeliness. It would be strange if they did 
were she such an one as Joan Quaritch. Not 
tall, yet tall enough, with a full rounded 
figure, to which her dress hardly did, hardly 
could do, justice, she moved with the grace 
and freedom of perfect health. Her fair 
complexion could afford to have its clearness 
marred by a freckle or two, such as hers, 
mere clots in cream: and if her features 
were not perfect, yet a nose too straight and 
a chin too heavy were more than redeemed 
by great grey eyes that, sunny or tearful, 
could be nothing but true, eyes whose frank- 
ness and goodfellowship aggravated the 
wounds they inflicted. Why she was called 
“Dubs” I cannot tell. Perhaps no one can. 
But, in her good-nature and her truth, her 
simple pride and independence, it suited her. 

He had just, to quote the language of this 
cynic’s thoughts, catalogued the last of the 
Graces, when the party reached the house, 
which stood some way back from the road. 
Tom Quaritch had just returned, and wel- 
comed the guest warmly; his mother met 
Maitland at the drawing-room door. She 
was a singularly comely woman, stately, and 
somewhat formal. Her greeting so differed 
from that of her daughters that the visitor 
found himself speculating upon the extra- 
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ordinary flightiness of the late Mr. Quaritch. 
Wherein I doubt not he did him injustice. 

At dinner our hero had in some degree 
recovered himself, and he told them the 
latest news of the theatres, the clubs, and 
the book-world, and while their ignorance 
filled him with a wonder he did not hide, 
their attention propitiated him. He talked 
well, and if he was inclined to lord it a 
little, a shrewd word from Mrs. Quaritch, 
or a demure glance from Miss Joan’s eyes, 
would lower his didactic tone. The youngest 
girl promised to be an especial thorn ‘in 
his side. 

“Does every one in London wear shiny 
boots in the day-time, Mr. Maitland?” she 
asked suddenly, @ propos des bottes, and 
nothing else. 

“ A considerable number do, Miss Agnes.” 

“What sort of people? No, I’m not 
being rude, mother.” 

“ Well, I hardly know how to answer that. 
The idle people, perhaps.” He smiled in- 
dulgently, which aggravated the young lady. 
She replied, crumbling her bread the while 
in an absent, meditative way, her eyes 
innocently fixed on his face— 

“Then you are one of the idle people, Mr. 
Maitland. I don’t think I like idle people.” 

“How singularly unselfish of you, my 
dear Agnes!” put in Joan vigorously, more 
vigorously than politely. 

Maitland’s last reflection as he got into 
bed was that he was quite out of place here. 
These might be very nice people in their 
way, but not in his way. He must make 
his visit as short as possible, and forget all 
about it as quickly as he could. The girls 
would be insufferable when they came to 
know him familiarly. Good gracious! fancy 
young ladies who had never heard of John 
Inglesant, or of W. D. Howells’ books, and 
confused the Grosvenor Gallery with the 
Water-Colour Exhibition! and read Long- 
fellow! and had but vague ideas of the 
esthetic! Miss Joan was pretty too, yes, 
really pretty, and had fine eyes and a pleasant 
voice, and fine eyes—yes, fine eyes. And 
with this thought he fell comfortably asleep. 

He came down next morning to find her 
alone in the breakfast-room. A short-skirted 
beagling costume of scarlet and blue allowed 
him a glimpse of neat ankles in scarlet 
hose. She was kneeling before the fire 
playing with Roy. Her brown wavy hair 
fell in a heavy loose loop upon her neck, and 
there was something wonderfully bright and 
fresh in her whole appearance. 

“How quickly you have fallen in with 
our barbarous ways,” she said, with a smile 
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as she rose: “I did not expect you to be up 
for hours yet.” 

“T generally breakfast at nine, and it is 
nearly that now,” he answered, annoyed by 
some hint of raillery in her tone, and yet 
unable to conceal a glance of admiration. 
“TI think I must adopt the Blore breakfast- 
hour ; it seems, Miss Joan, to agree with you 
all so well.” 

“Yes,” was the indifferent reply; “we 
get the first of the three rewards for early 
rising. The other two we leave for our 
betters.” 

And she turned away with a little nod as 
the others came in. In five minutes a noisy 
cheerful breakfast was in progress, and the 
chances of finding a hare formed the all- 
engrossing subject of conversation. 

On this calm grey morning, warm rather 
than cold, the little pack, to the great 
delight of the household, found quickly, and 
found well. No October leveret was before 
them, but a good stout old hare, who gave 
them a ringing run of two hours, the 
pleasure of which was not materially dimin- 
ished when she baffled them at last in the 
mysterious way these old hares affect and 
huntsmen fail to fathom. The visitor 
performed creditably, though in indifferent 
training. At Oxford he had been something 
of a crack, and could still upon occasion forget 
to keep his boots clean and his clothes intact. 

Returning home Maitland found himself 
again with Joan. The heat and pleasure of 
the chase had for the time melted his reserve 
and thawed his resolution. He talked well 
and freely to her of a great London hos- 
pital over which one of the house-surgeons 
had recently taken him: of the quiet and 
orderliness of the long still wards: of the 
feeling that came over him there that life 
was all suffering and death : and how quickly 
in the bustle of the London streets, where 
the little world of the hospital seemed distant 
and unreal, this impression faded away. She 
listened eagerly, and he, tasting a stealthy 
and stolen pleasure in the seeing how deep 
and pitiful the grey eyes could grow, prolonged 
his tale. 

“T have enjoyed hearing about it so much,” 
she said gratefully, as they entered the 
village. And indeed she had passed several 
people upon the road without a word of 
greeting. “I hope to be anurse soon. The 
dear mother does not think me old enough 
yet.” 

“You are going to be a nurse!” he said 
in tones of such incredulous surprise that the 
amusement which first appeared in her face 
changed to annoyance. 
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“Why not? One does not need a know- 
ledge of art and the newest books for that,” 
she sharply answered. 

“ Perhaps not,” he said, feebly, “ but after 
such a life as this, it—the change I mean— 
would be so complete.” 

She looked at him, an angry gleam in her 
eyes, and the colour high in her cheeks. “ Do 
you think, Mr. Maitland, that because we 
run wild—oh no, you have not said so—and 
seem to do nothing but enjoy ourselves, we 
are incapable of anything beyond hunting 
and playing tennis, and feeding the dogs, and 
the hens and the chickens? That we cannot 
have a thought beyond pleasure, or a wish to 
do good like other people—people in London ¢ 
That we can never look beyond Blore—though 
Blore, I can tell you, would manage ill without 
some of us !—nor have an aspiration above 
the kennels and the—and the stables? If 
you do think so I trust you are wrong.” 

He would have answered humbly, but she 
was gone into the house in huge indignation, 
leaving our friend strangely uncomfortable. 
It was just twenty-four hours since his 
arrival: the opinion of one at least of the 
madcaps had ceased to be a matter of in- 
difference to him. The change occurred 
to himself as he mounted the stairs, so that 
he laughed when alone in his room and 
resolved to keep away from that girl for 
the future. How handsome she had looked 
when she was flying out at him, and how 
generous seemed her anger even at the time. 
Somehow the prospect of the four days he 
had still to spend at Blore was not so 
depressing as at first. Certainly the vista 
was shortened by one day, and that may 
have been the reason. 

Meanwhile Maggie in her sister's bedroom 
had much to say of the day’s doings. “ Didn't 
he go well? My word! he is not half so 
stiff as I thought him. I believe he’d be a 
very good fellow if he had some of the 
conceit taken out of him.” 

“ T think he’s insufferable,” was the chilling 
answer from Joan ; “ he considers us savages, 
and treats us as such.” 

“ He may consider us fit for the Zoo if he 
likes; it won't hurt us,” quoth Maggie, 
indifferently. With which Joan expressed 
neither assent nor dissent, but brushed her 
hair a little faster. 

Maitland did not for a moment abandon 
his fresh resolution. Still he thought he 
owed it to himself to set the matter right 
with the young lady before he stiffened 
anew. As he descended he met her running 


up two steps at a time. 
“ Miss Joan, I am afraid I vexed you just 
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now,” he said, with grave humility. “ Will 
you believe it unintentional—stupid, on my 
part, and grant me your pardon?” 

“Oh dear!” she cried gaily. “We are 
not used to this here. It is quite King 
Cophetua and the beggar maid.”’ She dropped 
him a mock courtesy, and held out her hand 
in token of amity, when the full signification 
of what she had said rushed into her mind 
and flooded her face with crimson. Without 
another word or look she fled up stairs, and he 
heard her door bang behind her. 

Mr. Charles Maitland, after this rencontre, 
went down smiling grimly. In the hall he 
stood for a moment in deep thought : then 
sagely shook his head several times at a 
stuffed fox and joined the party in the 
drawing-room. 

The next day and the next passed with 
surprising quickness, as the latter days of a 
visit always do. In another forty-eight 
hours Maitland’s would be over. Yet singu- 
larly enough his spirits did not rise, as he 
expected they would, at the near prospect of 
release. As he closed his bedroom door he 
had a vision of a pair of grey eyes smiling 
into his, and his palm seemed still to tingle 
with the touch of a soft warm hand. He 
had kept his resolution well—small credit to 
him. Joan had seemed to avoid him since 
her unlucky speech upon the stairs; when 
she did speak to him her words, or more 
often her tone, stung him, and he smarted 
under a sense that she repaid with interest 
the small account in which he was inclined 
to hold the family generally. He resented 
her veiled contempt with strange bitterness, so 
that Agnes remarked with her usual candour 
that he and Joan never spoke to one another 
save to “jangle.” Afterwards, walking on 
the lawn, some line about “sweet bells 
jangled out of tune,” ran in his head. The 
girl was a vixen, he said to himself, yet he 
tried to imagine how tender and glorious the 
great grey eyes, that he only knew as cold or 
saucy or defiant, could be when their depths 
were stirred by love. But his imagination 
failing to satisfy even himself, he went to 
put on his beagling dress in the worst of 
humours. 

Possibly this made him a trifle reckless, for 
a promising run ended in ten minutes so far 
as he was concerned in a sprained ankle. 
In jumping over a low fence into a lane 
his one foot came down sideways on a large 
stone upon which some pauper had scamped 
his work, and the mischief was done. The 
ominous little circle that hunting men know 
so well soon gathered round him, and he 
was helped to his feet, or rather foot. Then 
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Agnes fetched the carriage, and he was 
driven back to Blore. Now, under the 
circumstances, what could Mrs. Quaritch, 
without an arriére pensée in the world, do 
but press him to stay until at least he could 
put the foot to the ground? Nothing. And 
what could he do but consent? At any rate 
that is what he did. 

So he was established in the drawing- 
room, a pretty cosy, room, and told himself 
it was a terrible nuisance. But, for a cripple 
confined to a couple of rooms, and surrounded 
by uncongenial people, without a single new 
magazine or a word of the world’s gossip, he 
kept up his spirits wonderfully well. The 
ways of the three girls and the calm 
approval of their sedate mother, could not 
fail to amuse him. Lying there and see- 
ing and hearing many things which would 
not have come to his knowledge as a mere 
visitor, he found them not quite what he 
had judged them to be. He missed Joan one 
morning, and when with an unconscious fret- 
fulness he inquired the reason, learned that 
she had been sitting up through the night 
with an old servant who was ill in the 
village. He said some word about it to her— 
very diffidently, for she took his compliments 
but ill at all times; now she flamed out at 
him with twice her ordinary bitterness and 
disdain, and punished him by taking herself 
out of the room at once. 

“Confound it!” he cried, beating up 
his pillow fiercely, “I believe the girl hates 
me.” 

Did he? and did she? 

Then he fell into a fit of musing such 
as men approaching thirty who have lived in 
London are very apt to indulge in. A club 
was not everything, be it as good as it might 
be. And life was not a lounge in Bond 
Street and Pall Mall and nothing more. He 
thought how dull a week spent on his sofa in 
the Adelphi would have been, even with the 
newest magazines and the fifth and special 
Globes. In three days was his birthday—his 
twenty-ninth. And did the gir] really hate 
him? It was a nice name, Joan ; Dubs, umph! 
Dubs? Joan? And so he fell asleep. 

How long he slept and whether he carried 
something of his dreams into his waking he 
could only guess, but he was aroused by a 
singular sensation—singular in that though 
once familiar enough, it was now as strange 
to him as the sight of his dead mother’s face. 
If his half-recalled senses did not deceive him, 
if he was not still dreaming of Joan, the 
warm touch of a pair of soft lips was yet 
lingering upon his forehead, the rustle of a 
dress very near his ear yet sounded crisply 
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in it. And then some one glided from him, 
and he heard a hasty exclamation and opened 
his eyes dreamily. By the screen which con- 
cealed the door and sheltered him from its 
draughts was standing Joan, a tip-toe, poised 
as in expectation, something between flight 
and amusement in her face, her attitude full 
of unconscious grace. He was still bewildered, 
and hardly returned from a dreamland even 
less conventional than Blore. Without as 
much surprise as if he had thought the 
matter out—it seemed then almost a natural 
thing—he said: 

“You shall have the gloves, Dubs, with 
pleasure.” 

The girl’s expression as he spoke changed 
to startled astonishment. She became 
crimson from her hair to her throat. She 
stepped towards him, checked herself, then 
made a quick movement with her hand as 
if about to say something, and finally covered 
her face with her hands and fled from the 
room. Before he was wide-awake he was 
alone. 

At first he smiled pleasantly at the fire, 
and patted Roy, Joan’s terrier, who was lying 
beside him curled up snugly in an angle of 
the sofa. Afterwards he became grave and 
thoughtful, and finally shook his head very 
much as he had at the stuffed fox in the 
hall. And so he fidgeted till Roy, who was 
in a restful mood, retired to the hearth-rug. 

It would be hard to describe Joan’s feel- 
ings that afternoon. She was proud, and, 
had begun by resenting for all of them the 
ill-concealed contempt of Tom’s London 
friend—this man of clubs and chit-chat. 
She was quite prepared to grant that he 
was different from them, but not superior. 
A kind of contempt for the veneer and 
polish which were his pride was natural to 
her, and she showed this not rudely nor 
coquettishly but with a hearty sincerity. 
Still, it is seldom a girl is unaware of 
admiration, and rare that she does not in 
secret respect self-assertion in the male 
creature. This man knew much too, and 
could tell it well, that was strange, and 
new, and delightful to the country maiden. 
If he had any heart at , 
he was from London town she supposed 
he had not, though she granted him eyes 
and fine perceptions of the beautiful—she 
might have, almost, some day, promised 
herself to like him, had he been of her 
world—not reflecting, that this very fact that 
he was not of her world formed the charm by 
which he evoked her interest. As things 
were, she more than doubted of his heart, 
and had no doubt at all that between their 
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worlds lay a great, impassable, unbridgeable 
abyss. 

But this afternoon the dislike which had 
been fading day by day along with those 
feelings in another which had caused it was 
revived in its old strength upon the matter of 
the kiss. Alone in her own room the thought 
made her turn crimson with vexation, and she 
stamped the floor with annoyance. He had 
made certain overtures to her—slender and 
meaningless in all probability. Stili, if he 
could believe her capable after such looks 
and words as he had used—if after these he 
thought her capable of this, then indeed were 
there no abyss at all he could be nothing to 
her. Oh, it was too bad, too intolerable! She 
would never forgive him. How indeed could 
she be anything to him, if she could do such 
a thing, as dreadful, as unmaidenly to her as 
to the proudest beauty among his London 
friends. She told herself again that he was 
insufferable ; and determined to slap Roy 
well upon the first opportunity if that 
mistaken little pearl of price would persist 
in favouring the stranger's sofa. 

Until this was cleared up she felt her 
position the very worst in the world, and 
yet would not for a fortune give him an 
opportunity of freeing her from it. The 
very fact that he addressed her with, as it 
seemed, a greater show of respect, chafed her. 
Agnes, with a precocious cleverness, a pene- 
tration quite her own, kept herself and her 
dog, Jack o’ Pack alias Johnny Sprawn, out 
of sister's way, and teased her only before 
company. 

But at last Maitland caught Miss Joan 
unprotected. 

“IT hope that these are the right size, 
Miss Joan—they are six-and-a-quarter,” he 
said boldly, yet with, for a person of his 
disposition and breeding, a strange amount 
of shamefacedness ; producing at the same 
time a pair of gloves, Courvoisier’s best, 
many-buttoned, fit for a goddess. 

“TI beg your pardon?” she said, breathing 
quickly. But she guessed what he meant. 

“Let me get out of your debt.” 

“Out of my debt, Mr. Maitland?” taking 
the gloves mechanically. 

* Please. Did you think I had forgotten ? 
I should find it hard to do that,” he con- 
tinued, encouraged and relieved by having 
got rid of the gloves, and inattentive at the 
moment to her face. Yet she looked long at 
him and searchingly. 

“T have found it hard to understand you,” 
she said at last with repressed anger in voice 
and eye; “very hard, Mr. Maitland; but I 
think I do so now. Do you believe that it 
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was I who kissed you when you were asleep 
on Wednesday afternoon? Can you think 
so? You force me to presume it is so: 
your estimate of my modesty and of your 
own deserts must differ considerably. I had 
not the honour. Your gloves,” and she 
dropped them upon the floor as if the touch 
contaminated her, the act humiliating the 
young gentleman at least as much as her 
words—* you had better give to Agnes, if 
you wish to observe a silly custom. They 
are due to her, not to me. I thank you, 
Mr. Maitland, for having compelled me to 
give this pleasant explanation.” 

She turned away with a gesture of such 
queenly contempt that our poor hero—now 
most unheroic, and dumb as Carlyle would 
have had his, only with mortification and 
intense disgust at his stupidity—amazed 
that he could ever have thought meanly 
of this girl, “who moved most certainly a 
goddess,” had not a word to express his 
sorrow. A hero utterly crestfallen. But 
at the door she looked back, for some strange 
reason known perchance to female readers. 
The gloves were on the floor just beyond his 
reach—poor, forlorn, sprawling objects, their 
fingers and palms spread as in ridiculous 
appeal. As for him, he was lying back on 
the sofa, in appearance so crushed and help- 
less that the woman’s pity ever near her 
eyes moved her. She went slowly back, 
and picked up the gloves, and put them on 
the table where he could take them. 

“ Miss Joan,” he said, in a tone of persist- 
ence that claimed a hearing, and, starting 
far from the immediate trouble, was apt to 
arouse curiosity ; “ we are always, as Edith 
says, jangling—on my side of course is the 
false note. Can we not accord better, and 
be better friends ?”’ 

“ Not until we learn to know one another 
better,” she said, coldly, looking down at 
him, “ or become more discerning judges.” 

“T was a fool, an idiot, an imbecile!” 
She nodded gravely, still regarding him 
from a great height. “I was mad to believe 
it possible !” 

“T think we may be better friends,” she 
responded, smiling faintly, yet with sudden 
good humour. “ We are beginning to know 
—one another.” 

“ And ourselves,” almost under his breath. 
Then, “ Miss Joan, will you ever forgive me? 
[ shall never err again in that direction,” 
he pleaded. “TI am humiliated in my own 
eyes until you tell me it is forgotten.”’ 

She nodded, and this time with her own 
frank smile. 

Then she turned away and did leave the 
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room this time taking Roy with her. Her 
joyous laughter and his wild excited barking 
proclaimed through the length and breadth 
of Blore that he was enjoying the rare 
indulgence of a good romp on the back 
lawn. It was Roy’s day. 

And can a dog ever hope for a better day 
than that upon which his mistress becomes 
aware that she is also another’s mistress: 
becomes aware that another is thinking of her 
and for her, nay, that she is the very centre of 
thatother’sthoughts? What a charming, pleas- 
antly bewildering discovery it is, this learning 
that for him when she is in the room it is 
full, and wanting her it is empty, be it never 
so crowded; that all beside, though they 
be witty or famous, or what they will, or can 
or would, are but lay figures, wmbrae, shadow 
guests in his estimation. She learns with 
strange thrills that in moments of meditation 
will flash to eye and cheek that her slightest 
glance and every change of colour, every 
tone and smile, are marked with jealous care ; 
that pleasure which she does not share is 
tasteless, and a dinner of herbs, if she be but 
at afar corner, is a feast for princes. That is 
her dog’s day, or it may be his dog’s day. It 
is a pleasant discovery for a man, mutatis 
mutandis ; but for a girl, a sweet half fearful 
consciousness, the brightest part of love's 
young dream—even when the kindred soul is 
of another world, and an abyss, wide, im- 
passable, unbridgeable lies between. 

But these things come to sudden ends 
sometimes. Sprains, however severe, have an 
awkward knack of getting well. Swellings 
subside from inanition, and doctors insist for 
their credit’s sake that the stick or ready 
arm be relinquished. Certainly a respite or a 
relapse—call it which you will—is not impos- 
sible with care, but it is brief. A singular 
shooting pain, noteasily located with exactness, 
but somewhere in the neighbourhood of the 
calf, has been found useful ; and a strange 
rigidity of the tendon Achilles in certain 
positions may gain a day or two. But at 
last not even these will avail, and the doubly 
injured one must out and away from among 
the rose leaves. Twice Maitland fixed his 
departure for the following morning, and 
each time when pressed to stay gave way, 
after so feeble, so ludicrous a resistance, if it 
deserved the name, that Agnes scarcely con- 
cealed her grimace, and Joan looked another 
way. She did not add anything to the others’ 
hospitable entreaties. If she guessed what 
made Maggie’s good-night kiss so fervent 
and clinging, she made no sign and offered 
no opening. 

In the garden next morning, Maitland 
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taxed her with her neutrality. It was won- 
derful how his sense of humour had become 
developed at Blore. 

“T thought that youdid not need so much 
pressure as to necessitate more than four 
people’s powers of persuasion being used,” 
she answered in the same playful spirit. 
“And besides, now you are well enough 
must you not leave ?”’ 

“Indeed? Miss Joan.” 

“And go back to your own way of life? 
It is a month since you saw the latest 
telegrams, and there is a French company 
at the Gaiety, I learn from the Standard. 
We have interests and duties, though you 
were so hard of belief about them, at Blore, 
but you have none.” 

“No interests ?”’ 

She shook her head. 
rate.” 

“ And so you think,” he asked, his eyes 
fixed upon her changing features, “that 1 
should go back to my old way of life—of a 
century ago?”’ 

’ “OF course you must!” But she was 
not so rude as to tell him what a very foolish 
question this was. Still it was, was it not? 

“So I will, or to something like it, and yet 
very unlike. But not alone. Joan, will you 
come with me? If I have known you but a 
month, I have learned to love your truth and 
goodness and you, Joan, so that if I go away 
alone, to return to the old life would be 
bitterly impossible. You have spoiled that : 
you must make for me a fresh life in its 
place. Do you remember you told me that 
when we knew one another we might be 
better friends. I have come to know you 
better, but we cannot be friends. We must 
be something more, more even than lovers, 
Joan,—husband and wife, if you can like me 
enough.”’ 

It was not an unmanly way of putting it, 
and he was in earnest. But so quiet, so self- 
restrained was his manner that it savoured 
of coldness. The girl whose hand he held 
while he spoke had no such thought. Her 
face was turned from him. She was gazing 
over the wall across the paddock where 
Maggie’s mare was peaceably and audibly 
feeding, and so at the Blore Ash on its mimic 
hill, every bough and drooping branchlet dark 
against the sunset sky; and this radiant in 
her eyes with a beauty its deepest glows had 
never held for her before. The sweetest joy 
was in her heart and grief in her face. He 
had been worthy of himself and her love. 
While he spoke she told herself, not that 
some time she might love him, but that she 
had given him all her true heart already. 


“ No duties, at any- 
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And yet as he was worthy, so she must be 
worthy and do her part. 

“ You have done me a great honour,” she 
said at last, drawing away her hand from 
his grasp, though she did not turn her face, 
“but it cannot be, Mr. Maitland. I am 
very grateful to you, I am indeed, and sorry.” 

“Why can it not be?” he said, shortly ; 
startled, 1 am bound to say, and mortified. 

“Because of—of many things. One is 
that I should not make you happy, nor you 
me. I am not suited to your way of life. 
I am of the country, and I love to be free 
and unconstrained, while you are of the town. 
Oh, we should not get onatall. Perhaps you 
would not be ashamed of meas your wife, but 
you might be, and I could not endure the 
chance even of it. There,’ she added with 
a laugh in which a woman’s ear might have 
detected the suppression of a sob, “is one 
sober reason where none can be needed.” 

“Is that your only reason?” She was 
picking the mortar out of the wall. 

“ Oh, dear me, no! I have a hundred, but 
that is a sufficient one,”’ she answered almost 
carelessly flirting a scrap of lime from the 
wall with her forefinger. 

“ And you have been playing with me all 
this time!” cried he obtusely enraged by 
her flippancy. 

“ Not knowingly, not knowingly, indeed.” 

“Can you tell me that you were not aware 
that I loved you?” 

“Well, I thought—the fact is, I thought 
that you were amusing yourself—in West 
End fashion.” 

“ Coquette |” 

“Mr. Maitland!” she cried vehemently. 
“How dare you? There is proof if any 
were needed that I am right. You would 
not have dared to say that to any of your 
town acquaintances. I am no coquette. If 
I have given you pain, I am very sorry. 
And—lI beg that we may part friends.” 

She had begun fiercely with all her old 
spirit. He turned away, and she ended with 
a sudden anxious pitiful lameness, that yet, 
so angry and dull of understanding was he, 
taught him nothing. 

“Friends!” he cried impatiently. “I 
told you that it was impossible. Oh, Joan, 
think again! Have I been too hasty? Have 
I given you no time to weigh it? Have I 
just offended you in some little thing? Then 
let me come to you again in three months after 
I have been back among my old friends ?”’ 

“ No, don’t do that, Mr. Maitland. It will 


be of no use and will but give us pain.” 
“ And yet I will come,” he replied firmly, 
endeavouring by the very eager longing of 
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his own gaze to draw from her fair, down- 
cast face some sign of hope. “I will come, 
if you forbid me a hundred times. And if 
you have been playing with me—true, I am 
in no mood for soft words now— it shall be 
your punishment to say me, nay, again. [ 
shall be here Joan, to ask you in three 
months from to-day.” 

“T cannot prevent you,” she said. “ Be- 
lieve me, I shall only have the same answer 
for you.” 

“T shall come,” he said doggedly, and 
looked at her with eyes reluctant to quit her 
drooping lashes lest they should miss some 
glance bidding his heart take courage. But 
none came, only the colour fluttered uncer- 
tainly in her face. So he slowly turned 
away from her at last and walked across the 
garden, and out of sight by the gate into the 
road. He saw nothing of the long dusty 
track, and struggling hedges bathed in the 
last glows of sunset. Those big grey eyes so 
frank and true came again and again between 
him and the prospect, and blinded his own 
with a hot mist of sorrow and anger. Ah, 
Blore, thou wast mightily avenged ! 

* * + * 

It is a hot afternoon in August laden with 
the hum of dozirig life. The sun has driven 
the less energetic members of the Quaritch 
family into the cool gloom of the drawing- 
room, where the open windows are shaded by 
the great cedar. Mrs. Quaritch upon the 
sofa is nodding over a book. Joan in a 
low wicker seat may be doing the same ; 
while Agnes pursuing a favourite employ- 
ment upon the hearth-rug is now and again 
betrayed by a half-stifled growl from one or 
other of the dogs as they rise and turn them- 
selves reproachfully, and flop down again with 
a sigh in a cool place. 

“ Agnes,” cries her mother, upon some 
more distinct demonstration of misery being 
made, “for goodness sake leave the dogs 
alone. They have not had a moment’s peace 
since lunch,” 

“ A dog’s life isn’t peace, mamma,” she 
answers with the simple air of a discoverer 
of truth. But, nevertheless, she looks about 
for fresh worlds to conquer. 

“Even Mr. Maitland was better than 
this,” she announces after along yawn of dis- 
content, “though he was dull enough. I 
wonder why he did not come in July. Do 
you know, Joan?” 

“Oh, Agnes, do let us have a moment’s 
peace for once. We are not dogs,” cries Joan 
fretfully. 

Wonder! she was always wondering. This 
very minute, while her eyes were on the page, 
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it was in her mind. Through all those three 
months passing hour by hour and day by 
day, she could assure herself that when he 
had come and gone, she would be at rest 
again ; things would be as before with her. 
Let him come and go. But when July arrived, 
and he did not, a sharper pain made itself 
felt. Bravely as she strove to beat it down, 
well as she might hide it from others, the 
certainty that it had needed no second repulse 
to balk his love, sorely hurt her pride. Just 
her pride, she told herself ; nothing else. That 
he had not stood the test he had himself pro- 
posed; that any unacknowledged faintest 
hope she might have cherished deep down in 
her heart that he might master her by noble 
persistence, must now be utterly quenched ; 
these things of course had no bitterness for 
her through the hot August days; had no- 
thing to do with the wearied look that 
sometimes dulled the grey eyes, nor with the 
sudden indifference or as sudden enthusiasm 
for lawn tennis and dogs and pigeons, that 
marked her daily moods. 

Agnes’s teasing by putting her meditations 
into words has disturbed her. She gets up 
and moves restlessly about, touching this thing 
and that, and at last leaves the room, and 
stands in the hall thinking. Here, too, it 
is dark and cool, and made to seem more so, 
the door into the garden being open, by the 
hot glare of sunshine falling upon the spot- 
less doorstep. She glances at this listlessly. 
The house is still, the servants are at the 
back ; the dogs all worn out by the heat. 
Then as she hesitates, a slight crunching of 
footsteps upon the gravel comes to her ear, 
breaking the silence. A sudden black 
shadow falls upon the sunny step and tells 
of a visitor. Some one chases away his 
shadow, and steps upon the stone and raises 
his gloved hand to the bell. Charles 
Maitland at last. 

Coming straight in from the sunshine he 
cannot see the swift welcome that springs 
to eye and cheek, a flash of light and 
colour, quick to come and go. He is too 
much -moved himself to mark how her hand 
shakes. He sees no difference in her. But 
she sees a change in him. She detects some 
subtle difference that eludes her attempt to 
define its nature, and only fills her with a 
vague sense that this is not the Charles 
Maitland from whom she parted. 

It is a meeting she has pictured often, but 
not at all like this. He signs to her to take 
him into the dining room, the door of which 
stands open. 

“T have come back, Miss Joan.” 

“Yes?” she answers, sitting down with 
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an attempt to still the tumult within, with 
such success that she brings herself for the 
moment nearly to the frame of mind in which 
they parted, and there is the same weary 
sufferance in her tone. 

“T have come back as I said I would. I 
have overstepped the three months, but I 
had a good reason for my delay. Indeed I 
have been in doubt whether I ought to see 
you again at all, only I could not bear you to 
think what you naturally would. I felt that 
I must see you, even if it cost us both pain.” 
There is a new awkwardness in his tone 
and pose. 

“T told you that it was—quite unnecessary 
—and useless,” she answers, with a strange 
tightening in her throat. 

“Then it can do you no harm,” he assents, 
quietly. “I have come back not to repeat 
my petition, but to tell you why I do not, 
and cannot.” 

“1 think,” she puts in coldly, “ that upon 
the whole you had better spare yourself 
the unpleasantness of explaining anything to 
me. Don’t you think sot I asked you for 
no proof, and held out no hope. Why do 
you trouble me? Why have you come 
back ¢”’ 

“You have not changed !” 

For the first time a ring of contempt in 
her voice takes the place of cold indifference. 
“TI do not change in three months, Mr. 
Maitland. But there: my mother will wish 
to see you, and so will Agnes, who is 
hankering after something to happen. They 
are in the drawing-room.” 

“But, Miss Joan, grant me one moment ! 
You have not heard my reasons.” 

“Your reasons! Is it absolutely necessary?” 
she asks, half fretfully, half scornfully, her 
uppermost thought an intense desire to be 
by herself in her own room, with the door 
safely locked. 

“T think so, at any rate. Why, I see! By 
Jove! of course you must be thinking the 
worst of me now! Oh, no, if you could 
not love me, Joan—pray pardon me, I had 
no right to call you by your name—you need 
not despise me. I cannot again ask you to 
be my wife, because,” he laughs uneasily, 
“fortune has put it out of my power to 
take a wife. My trustee has made ducks 
and drakes of my property, or rather bulls 
and bears. I have but a trifle left to begin 
the world upon, and far too little to marry 
upon.” 

“T read of it in the papers. I saw that a 
Mr. Maitland was the chief sufferer, but I 
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she says in a 


, 


did not connect him with you,’ 
low voice. 

“No, of course not. How should you?” 
he answers lightly. But nevertheless her 
coldness is dreadful to him. He had thought 
she would express some sympathy. And 
gaily as he talks of it, he feels something 
of the importance of a ruined man and 
something of his claim to pity. 

“ And what are you going to do?” 

“Dot We've arranged all that. They 
say there is a living to be made at the Bar 
in New Zealand, if one does not object to 
riding-boots and spurs as part of the pro- 
fessional costume. Of course it will be a 
different sort of life, and Edith’s favourite 
patent leathers will be left behind in every 
sense. This would have been a bad blow 
to me.” There is a slight catch in his 
voice, and he gets up, and looks out of one 
of the windows with his back to her. “ Now 
I have learned from you that life should not 
be all lounging round the table and looking 
over other people’s cards. It has been a 
sharp lesson, but very opportune as things 
have turned out. I am ready to take a hand 
myself now—even without a partner.” 

He does not at once turn round. He had 
not fancied she would take it like this, and 
he listens for a word to tell him that at any 
rate she is sorry—is grieved as for a stranger. 
Then he feels a sudden light, timid touch 
upon his arm. Joan is standing quite close 
to him, and does not move or take away her 
hand as he turns. Only she looks down at 
the floor when she speaks. 

“T think I should be better than—than 
dumby—if you will take me to New Zealand.” 

Half laughing, half crying, and wholly 
confused, she looks up into his astonished 
face with eyes so brimful of love and tender- 
ness that they tell all her story. For just 
an instant his eyes meet hers. Then with a 
smothered exclamation he draws her to him 
—and—in fact smothers the exclamation. 

“Tam so glad you've lost your money,” 
she sobs, hiding her face as soon as she can 
upon his shoulder. “TI should not have done 
at all—for you—in London, Charley.” 

There let us leave her. But no, another 
is less merciful. Neither of them hears the 
door open or sees Agnes’s face appear at it. 
But she both sees and hears, and says very 
distinctly and clearly, 

“ Well!” 

But even Agnes is happy and satisfied 
Something has happened. 

Srantey J. WEYMAN. 
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glimpses of him as we 
get in the Astyanax of 
Homer, and such lovely 
allusions to him as we 
meet now and then in the 
Latin poets, notably in 
a famous passage in 
Catullus, it was not till modern times that 
the New Hero of poetry and romance came 
into his inheritance, and found his proper 
place in literature. While the early Christian 
painters understood his beauty and realised 
his value, it is surprising how small a 
figure he makes among the early poets of 
Christendom—surprising when we remember 
who it was that said, “ Suffer little children 
to come unto Me.” In our own literature 
the earliest portraits of him, as far as I 
know, that are at once vivid, engaging, and 
true, are furnished by Shakespeare in Arthur 
and in Mamillius. But, considering how short 
is the time since he emerged from obscurity, 
it is astonishing how the New Hero has 
grown in importance. This, no doubt, is 
due as much to the innate strength and 
energy of his character as to the “ improved 
environments ” amid which he has had the 
good fortune at last to find himself placed. 
In short, like most of his brother heroes of 
poetry—like Achilles, like Sigurd, like Zal 
the Fair-haired, like Rustum—it may be said 
of the New Hero, “give him a yard and he 
will take a rood.” 

The following portrait of him, limned by 
one of his most accomplished painters, indi- 
cates a character that is not to be trifled 
with : 

“ Fearlessly fair 
And triumphant he stands, 
And holds unaware 
Friends’ hearts in his hands ; 





“ Stalwart and straight 
As an oak that should bring 
Forth gallant and great 
Fresh roses in spring. 
“On the paths of his pleasure 
All graces that wait 
What metre shall measure, 
What rhyme shall relate ? 


“ Each action, each motion, 

Each feature, each limb, 
Demands a devotion 
In honour of him : 


“ Head that the hand 
Of a god might have blest, 
Laid lustrous and bland 
On the curve of its crest : 
“ Mouth sweeter than cherries, 
Keen eves as of Mars, 
Browner than berries’ 
And brighter than stars. 
“ Nor colour nor wordy 
Weak song can declare 
The stature how sturdy, 
How stalwart his air. 
* As a king in his bright 
Presence-chamber may be, 
So seems he in height 
Twice higher than your knee.’ 


From this it will be seen that the New 
Hero is of the Homeric rather than of the 
Virgilian type. ; 

The danger seems to be, indeed, that he 
who was formerly ignored or trampled on is 
going now to ride rough-shod over the world. 
Not only has Victor Hugo devoted many 
hundreds of impassioned lines to him, not 
only has Mr. Tennyson dedicated to him his 
latest volume of poetry, not only has Mr. 
Swinburne chanted his praises in about fifty 
lyrics of surprising beauty, but an entire sex, 
headed by Miss Rossetti, Miss Ingelow, Mrs. 
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Clifford, Mrs. Molesworth, seems bent upon 
devoting its energies to producing literature 
for the amusement of the hero during those 
lazier moments in his palace when he is not 
busy in conquering and reconquering the 
world, And in art, painters and designers 
are vying with the poets and with each other 
in accommodating their work to his well- 
known matter-of-fact tastes and love of simple 
directness. Having discovered that the 
New Hero’s ideal of pictorial representation 
is of that high dramatic and business-like 
kind exemplified in the Bayeux tapestry, 
Mr. Caldecott, Mr. Walter Crane, Miss Kate 
Greenaway, Miss Dorothy Tennant have each 
tried to surpass the other in appealing to the 
New Hero’s love of real business in art—treat- 
ing him, indeed, as though he were Hotei the 
fat Japanese god of enjoyment—giving him 
as much colour, as much dramatic action, 
and as little perspective as is possible to 
man’s finite capacity in this line. Some 
generous art-critics have even gone so far 
indeed as to credit an entire artistic move- 
ment, that of pre-Raphaelitism, with a bene- 
volent desire to accommodate art to the New 
Hero’s peculiar ideas upon perspective. But 
this is a “soft impeachment” born of that 
loving-kindness for which art-critics have 
always been famous. 

In this great struggle to please the New 
Hero, wherein Literature and Art are both 
engaged, it is difficult to say whether the 
male or female aspirants for his patronage 
are, in our time, the more successful. And 
this is because there is required in the New 
Hero’s Poet laureate, as in his Court-pain- 
ter, a nature in which are blended the 
masculine and feminine elements so happily 
as to answer to all the sweet strains of the 
Hero’s own nature. For just as the precious 
virtue of manna was (according to a beauti- 
ful passage in the Apocrypha) that to each 
palate it had the very flavour most delectable 
to the eater ; just as, according to Origen, 
the face of Jesus shone beautifully in propor- 
tion to the worthiness of the eyes that gazed 
upon it; just as the virtue of Israfel’s song 
is that to each ear it has the very air the 
listener loves best among all the count- 
less melodies of Heaven—so the New 
Hero offers his devotees special delights in 
harmony with each genuine hero-worshipping 
soul. 

These delights, these varying notes are, I 
say, innumerable ; yet there are three, round 
which all the others appear to cluster 
humorous witchery, beautiful mystery, and 
pathos. 

I propose to show how these three “ heroic 
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moods” have been variously commemorated 
by the New Heyo’s various poets-laureate. 

With regard to the first of these, the 
Hero’s humorous witchery, it is perhaps his 
female rather than his male slaves who are 
apt at once to fall under its spell ; though 
men, when they do fall under it, excel 
women in the mere art and power of express- 
ing it. Charles Tennyson Turner's lovely 
sonnet Letty’s Globe shows him to be “ worthy 
of” the New Hero and his sister the New 
Heroine as humorists : 


“When Letty had scarce passed her third glad 
year, 
And her young, artless words began to flow, 
One day we gave the child a colour’d sphere 
Of the wide earth, that she might mark and 
know, 
By tint and outline, all its sea and land. 
She patted all the world ; old empires peep’d 
Between her baby-fingers ; her soft hand 
Was welcome at all frontiers. How she leaped 
And laughed and prattled in her world-wide 
iss ; 
But when we turned her sweet unlearned eye 
On our own isle, she raised a joyous cry ; 
‘Oh ! yes, I see it, Letty’s home is there !’ 
And while she hid all England with a kiss, 
Bright over Europe fell her golden hair.” 


Perhaps, however, the most perfect thing 
in this line is Mr. Swinburne’s poem A 
Child's Pity. 

But there is another and a more violent 
way of recognising the Hero’s humorous 
witchery ; I allude to that strange feeling, or 
rather complexity of strange feelings, which 
some people show when fondly teasing him 
—“caressing him with grating teeth,” and 
with words of mock anger. 

The instances that present themselves to 
my mind are mostly in prose, such as Bret 
Harte’s, “ He wrassles with it, the darned 
little cuss.”” But in poetry those most lovely 
lines—creative at once and critical—at the 
end of Christabel give not only the feeling 
but a Coleridgean explanation of it. 


“A little child, a limber elf, 
Singing, dancing to itself, 
A fairy thing with red round cheeks, 
That always finds and never seeks, 
Makes such a vision to the sight 
As fills a father’s eyes with light ; 
And pleasures flow in so thick and fast 
Upon his heart that he at last 
Must needs express his love's excess 
With words of unmeant bitterness.” 


So says Coleridge the poet about the New 
Hero’s humorous witchery; and this is 
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how the feeling is explained by Coleridge 
the philosopher :— 


‘ Perhaps ’tis pretty to force together 
Thoughts so all unlike each other ; 
To mutter and mock a broken charm 
And dally with wrong that does no harm. 
Perhaps ‘tis tender, too, and pretty, 
At each mild word to feel within 
A sweet recoil of love and pity.” 


“Sweet recoil” is a wonderfully happy 
phrase I think. 

Among female poets, Miss Christina 
Rossetti perhaps expresses this feeling better 
than any other. But if I had room to con- 
sider the prose writers, I should have to 
place George Eliot above all others in this 
relation. The emotion is quite beyond 
analysis, however. And that it is not univers- 
ally felt was made manifest by the sneers of 
certain critics at the last verse of Victor 
Hugo's poem of La Sieste, where a fond 
mother is watching her child taking a mid- 
day sleep in the cradle: 


“Soudain, dans humble et chaste aleve mater- 
nelle, 
Versant tout le matin qu'elle a dans sa srenene 
Elle ouvre la paupiere, étend un bras charmant, 
Agite un pied, puis l’autre, et, si divinement 
Que des fronts dans lazur se penchent pour 
Ventendre, 


Elle gazouille . . .—Alors, de sa voix la plus 


tendre, 

Couvant des yeux l'enfant que Dieu fait ray- 
onner, 

Cherchant le plus doux nom quelle puisse 
donner 


A sa joie, 4 son ange en fleur, 4 sa chimére : 
—Te voila réveillée, horreur ! lui dit sa mére.” 


On the other hand, the full apprehension 
of the beautiful mystery in which the New 
Hero is enveloped seems to be essentially 
masculine, though, no doubt, several female 
poets exhibit it. It is this feeling of which 
Blake was so full. Yet in the Songs of 
Innocence it is not so much expressed as 
beautifully and subtly hinted. The fullest 
and frankest expression of it in our poetic 
literature is perhaps to be found in Sydney 
Dobell’s poetry—in the cradle songs of Amy, 
and notably in that lovely lyric in The 
Roman beginning thus: 


“QO, Lila! round our early love 
What voices went in days of old! 
Some sleep and some are heard above, 
And séme are here—but changed and cold ! 
What lights they were that lit the eyes 
That never may again be bright ! 
Some shine where stars are dim, and some 
Have gone like meteors down the night. 
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I marvelled not to see them beam, 
Or hear their music round our way ; 
A part of life they used to seem, 

But these—oh, whence are they ?” 


Had Nathaniel Hawthorne been a poet 
instead of a prose writer, he would, very 
likely, have surpassed all others in rendering 
the beautiful mystery of the New Hero and 
his sister the New Heroine. Of all imagin- 
ative creations where this beautiful mystery 
has fascinated the world, Hawthorne’s Little 
Pansie must be placed first. Many have 
attempted to render it in prose and in poetry, 
but most have failed. For self-consciousness 
and that flavour which we call literary are 
quite fatal to it. So fugitive is fame in these 
crowded days, that many will find the charm 
of novelty in Alexander Smith’s once famous 
address to a child. 


“Q thou bright thing fresh from the hand of 
God 
* * * + * 
’Tis ages since He made His youngest star, 
His hand is on thee as ’twere yesterday, 
Thou later revelation. Silver stream, 
Breaking with laughter from the lake divine 
Whence all things flow.” 


And now I come to the third of the hero’s 
“ notes,” the infinite pathos that surrounds 
him, especially when he falls into distress. 
In rendering this subject Victor Hugo stands 
first among male poets (as Dickens stands 
first among male prose writers), and second 
only to Mrs. Browning. The Cry of the 
Children, however, could only have been 
written by a woman. Thus: 


“Do ye hear the children weeping, O my 
srothers, 
Ere the sorrow comes with years ? 
They are leaning their young heads against their 
mothers, 
And that cannot stop their tears. 


“The young lambs are bleating in the meadows ; 

The young birds are chirping in the nest ; 

The young fawns are playing with the shadows ; 

The young flowers are blowing toward the west ; 

But the young, young children, O my brothers, 
They are weeping bitterly ; 

They are weeping in the playtime of the others, 
In the country of the free.” 


It is impossible to read it, even now for 
the thousandth time, without the deepest 
emotion. But now I am going to say a 
thing that is sure to give offence to my 
genteel fellow countrymen to whom the 
word civilisation means a millennium of 
purple and fine linen. It is true, however, 
and my duty to the New Hero forces me to 








say it. The most notable feature of the 
sublimated mammon-worship into which 
British society has at last soared, is that 
among the middle and upper classes sympathy 
with the joys and sorrows of the New Hero 
is, except among the very noblest among these 
classes, bounded strictly by considerations 
of the kind of clothes in which he is dressed, 
and especially by the cleanliness of his linen. 
Now I love cleanliness, and am proud to live 
in a country where godliness comes next to 
it. But it is unfortunately the characteristic 
of the New Hero in his natural state to be 
careless of his purple, and to have no more 
respect for clean linen than had Christopher 
Smart and Dr. Johnson. 

I do not defend this infirmity. That 
the Hero is best when clean I will not 
deny. But even as a maker of dirt pies 
he is to the true hero-worshipper a Hero 
still. A neglected child! Is there anything in 
nature so pathetic? No little drawing-room 
king or queen ever got so close to my heart 
as the little pastry-cooks of Seven Dials. Now 
it must be said of our time, that although it 
has produced such renegades from the high 
Philistine ranks as Charles Dickens, Douglas 
Jerrold, George Eliot, Miss Cobbe, among 
writers, and among practical philanthropists, 
Miss Nightingale, Mrs. Ritchie, Lord 
Shaftesbury, the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, 
Lord and Lady Mount-Temple, and especially 
the lady who takes her troops of London 
children for a three weeks’ outing in the 
New Forest, Miss English, and certain others 
whose names, though unknown to the world, 
are, in virtue of their benevolence, sacred 
names to me—in spite of these exceptions, 
I say, this time of ours is too fervid in 
its gentility to be worthy of the New Hero 
if by ill luck his palace chances to be the 
gutter. The impeachment, however, is too 
grave a one to be laughingly brought against 
a society with Christian pretensions. The 
poor little neglected ragamutlins of the 
London streets—ragamutiins not of any 
pariah descent or race maudite, ragamuttins 
whose ancestors a thousand years ago were 
perhaps Saxon thanes or British chiefs, when 
some of ours were feeding swine in Normandy 
or cutting throats in Pitou—are looked 
upon by the upper and middle classes as 
creatures to shudder away from—English 
cagots, pariahs, wretches convicted of the 
original sin of poverty. Now I ama Briton, 
and have not a word to say against British 
distinctions, nor against Belgravian ginger- 
bread so long as it remembers that between 
itself and the common penny loaf of Drury 
Lane the difference is just a little spice and 
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treacle; so long as it remembers that in these 
islands of ours we have no pariahs, no cagots, 
no inferior races—that indeed there is 
among us no such thing as superiority of 
breed at all, but only difference of circum- 
stances, though it is part of the joke of our 
“ civilisation”’ to pretend otherwise. But I 
am disgusted with the upper and middle 
classes when I see (as I often do see) that 
in England it is in a general way the poor 
only who have pity upon the New Hero when, 
unwashed and in rags, he turns a somersault 
for a copper or fashions dirt pies for the pure 
love of cookery. I will illustrate my meaning 
by an example. Close to Vauxhall Station, 
on the South Western Railway, there is a 
spot where late in the morning the up 
trains are very frequently delayed ; a spot 
where, beneath the eyes of the passengers, 
in a radiation of dirt, spread the streets, 
lanes, and alleys of Vauxhall. This stoppage 
of the train, so vexatious to me as a frequent 
passenger, is looked upon as a harvest time 
by the little “Street Arabs” trying to make 
merry with life—to make merry even with 
the squalid and fetid lifé where they find 
themselves down there, they know not how 
and never think of asking why. In the hope 
of getting a copper thrown from a carriage 
window, these little creatures, of ages varying 
from five up to twelve, perform all sorts of 
gymnastic feats, chanting the while a ditty 
which sounds merry or intensely sad accord- 
ing to the ear that listens. For ten minutes 
this will often continue, during which time 
one, two, or even three coppers will, perhaps, 
be thrown to the chanting gymnasts—thrown 
always (I have observed) from the third- 
class windows, never, as far as I have seen, 
from the first class. Not but that the first- 
class passengers will look down sometimes 
on the performances with a smile of languid 
amusement at so picturesque and inexpensive 
an entertainment. 

This condition of things piqued my curi- 
osity a good deal, and I could not resist 
the temptation of travelling third class for 
the purpose of seeing what kind of people 
were these who could afford to throw an 
occasional penny to acrobatic skill when 
stripped of spangles. My curiosity was 
satisfied at the very first journey. Next to 
me sat a sturdy and defiant-looking young 
fellow, whom I should have taken to be a 
bricklayer’s labourer out of work but for a 
luxurious smell of tobacco which ought 
to have been considered incompatible with 
anything but prosperity. Thanks to that 
admirable management with which travellers 
on the South Western Railway are familiar 
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the train did not fail to get blocked at 
the usual place. Nor, on their part, did 
the acrobats fail in their entertainment. As 
I sat and watched them standing on their 
poor little heads in the mud, picturing to 
myself the hovels they had swarmed from— 
the beds !—I recalled a beautiful sonnet I 
had just been reading in which Lord Rosslyn 
had depicted another kind of child life : 


“Tis bedtime ; say your hymn, and bid Good 
night, 

God bless mamma, papa, and dear ones all ! 
Your half-shut eyes beneath your eyelids fall, 
Another minute you will shut them quite. 
Yes, I will carry you, put out the light 
And tuck you up, although you are so tall! 
What will you give me, sleepy one, and call 
My wages, if I settle you all right? 
I laid the golden curls upon my arm, 
I drew her little feet within my hand, 
Her rosy palms were joined in trustful bliss, 
Her heart next mine beat gently, soft and warm 
She nestled to me, and by Love’s command, 
Paid me my precious wages—‘ Baby’s kiss.’ ” 


My fellow traveller sat and followed the 
movements of the acrobats with golden 
sparks of appreciation rising up in his 
brown eyes, which led me to think that he 
had perhaps himself begun life in the same 
exciting line of business. 

“ Poor little chaps,” he said to himself, at 
last, “ tough work that, on hempty bellies ;” 
and, digging down into his pocket he found, 
at last, a penny, and threw it to them. 

Having a strong suspicion, by the look of 
sadness that came across the man’s face 
when his hand returned to his pocket, that 
he had given away almost his last copper, I 
said to him, in a certain accent which 
“Lavengro” taught me—an accent which 
will inspire confidence not only amongst the 
nomads of the high road and dingle, but 
also among the labouring classes of London 
— You seem pretty flush with your money, 
mate ; had a haul lately, I s’ pose?” 

“Never mind what ’aul I’m ’ad,” said 
the man in a somewhat surly tone. “ You 
fling the bors a tanner, and I dessay you can 
afford it better nor I'can afford that penny.” 

This man afterwards told me that, at that 
time, he was out of employment, travelling 
to London in quest of work, with only a 
few coppers in his pocket —and “dining off 
baccy.” 

“A man may be in rags,” said 1 to my 
bricklaying philanthropist, as the train 
moved on, “ because he deserves to be so, 
but why is a child in rags?” 

“’Cause ’e’s born tut,” replied my friend, 


resuming his pipe. 


Just so: Because cruel chance has tossed 
him upon the stony deserts of life when 
another turn of the wheel might have laid 
him gently upon his proper bed among 
the flowers of some earthly Eden like that 
described in the sonnet that was haunting 
me. 
And that is why there is no more touching 
sight in the world than that of a child 
shuddering along a London alley, its poor 
little limbs gleaming reproachfully at the 
passer-by through the rags that hang about 
them—its poor little lean face wearing 
sometimes the look of chubby innocence, 
but more often the sharp, eager, wolfish, 
cunning look, born of a dreadful knowledge 
of the “struggle for life,” deeper and truer 
than all the knowledge of all the sarants. 


“Then did he long for once to taste 
The reeking viands, as their smell 
From cellar gratings ran to waste ; 
Whose gusts the passing crowd repel. 
Like Beauty with a rose regaled, 
The grateful vapour he inhaled. 
“ Less favoured than the dog outside, 
He lingers by some savoury mass ; 
He watches mouths that open wide 
And sees them eating through the glass. 
Oft his own lips he opes and shuts, 
And sympathy his fancy gluts.” 


These two stanzas are from Dr. Hake’s 
Parables and Tales. The poem is very 
powerful, and Arthur Hughes’ illustration 
of them is one of the most pathetic things 
to be seen in contemporary art. 

To realise fully and to render a scene 
like that which I have been describing 
is perhaps required a nature passionate 
at once and wide such as that of her who 
wrote The Cry of the Children. But Victor 
Hugo in Les Pauvres Gens, Chose vue un jour 
de Printemps, the descriptions of the children 
in L’ Année Terrible, the episodes in Quatre- 
Vingt-Treize, but especially in Petit Paul and 
Guerre Civile—has done what perhaps can 
only be supremely done by woman. There are 
many false notes in Victor Hugo’s poetry, 
but when he writes of the sufferings of 
children he is unapproachable among men. 
Petit Paul and Guerre Civile are quite over- 
whelming in their pathos. They occur in 
La Legende des Siécles. 1 will tell the stories 
of each of them in order that the reader 
may judge. 

Little Paul was a child of three years old, 
whose father, on the death of his mother, 
married again. The child was handed over 
as a troublesome superfluity to his grand- 
father, whose affection for him was the affec- 
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tion of an old man of eighty for a prattling 
grandchild: it was boundless. The old man 
varried off this superfluity to a cottage sur- 
rounded by a beautiful garden, and there with 


affectionate greed kept little Paul away in a 


fairy world all to himself. 


“Tls mélaient tout, le jour leur jeux, la nuit leurs 
sommes. 
Oh! quel celeste amour entre ces deux bons- 
hommes ! 
Ils n’avaient qu'une chambre, ils ne se quittaient 
pas.” 


But all this bliss came to an end. The 


grandfather died. The child followed him to 
the lonely cemetery beside the forest, not 
knowing, as yet, his loss. He had to return 
now to his father. Instead of affection, he 
met with jealous hatred on the part of ‘his 
stepmother. He was harshly and cruelly 
treated : 


* Paul ne comprenait plus. Quand il rentrait le 


solr, 
Sa chambre lui semblait quelque-chose de noir ; 
Il pleura bien longtemps. Il pleura pour per- 
sonne, 
Il eut le sombre effroi du roseau qui frissonne. 
Ses yeux en s‘éveillant regardaient étonnés. 
+ * 
I] prenait dans un coin, 4 terre, ses repas. 
Il était devenu muet, ne parlait pas, 
Ne pleurait plus. L’enfance est pai fois sombre 
et forte. 
Souvent il regardait lugubrement la porte. 
Un soir on le chercha partout dans la maison ; 
On ne le trouva point ; c’était ’hiver, saison 
Qui nous hait, ot. la nuit est traitre comme une 
piege. 
Dehors des petits pas s’effagaient dans la neige 
On retrouva l’enfant le lendemain matin. 
On se souvint de cris perdus dans le lointain ; 
Quelquwun méme avaitri, croyant, dans les nuées, 
Entendre, & travers ’ombre owt flottent des huées, 
On ne sait quelle voix du vent crier : Papa! 
Papa! Tout le village, ému, s’en occupa, 
Et l’on chercha ; enfant était au cimetiére. 
Calme comme la nuit, bléme comme la pierre, 
I} était étendu devant lentrée, et froid ; 
Comment avait-il pu jusqu’ a ce triste endroit 
Venir, seul dans la plaine ott pas un feu ne 
brille ¢ 
Une de ses deux mains tenait encore la grille ; 
On voyait qu'il avait essayé de Youvrir. 
I} sentait 1a quelqu’un pouvant le secourir ; 
I] avait appelé dans lombre solitaire, 
Longtemps ; puis il était tombé mort sur la terre, 
A quelques pas du vieux grand-pére, son ami. 
N’ayant pu léveiller, il sétait endormi.” 


In the other story I have alluded to, called 
Guerre Civile, a sergent de ville has been 
dragged from his house by the people, his 
clothes red with the blood of those he had 
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killed to order. The mob, dragging him to 
a convenient spot in order to shoot him, is 
terrible in its madrage. But more terrible is 
the prisoner in his bitter defiance. Suddenly 
a child rushes from the house and springs 
into the prisoner’s arms, crying, “ C’est mon 
s Pr r . ei > wy, 
pére ! Che fury of the mob increases : 


“A bas les rois! A bas les prétres, les ministres, 

Les mouchards! Tuons tout! c’est un tas de 
bandits ! 

Et l’enfant leur cria : Mais puisque je vous dis 

Que c’est mon pére !—I] est joli, dit une femme, 

3el enfant ! On voyait dans ses yeux bleus une 
ame ; 

I] était tout en pleurs, pale, point mal vétu. 

Une autre femme dit :—Petit, quel age as-tu ! 

Et Venfant répondit :—-Ne tuez pas mon pére ! 

Quelques regards pensifs étaient fixés a terre, 

Les poings ne tenalent plus Vhomme si durement. 

Un des plus furieux, entre tous inclément, 

Dit A Venfant: Va-t-en !—Owt /—Chez toi.- 

Pourquoi faire ? 

Chez ta mére.—Sa mére est morte, dit le pére. 

-Il n’a done plus que vous !/—Qu’est-ce que 
cela fait ! 

Dit le vaincu. Stoique et calme, il réchauffait 

Les deux petites mains dans sa rude poitrine, 

Et disait & enfant :—Tu sais bien, Catherine ! 

—Notre voisine /—Oui. Va chez elle.—<Avec toi? 

Jirai plus tard.—Sans toi je ne veux pas, 

Pourquoi ! 

—Parce qu’on te ferait du mal.—Alors le pére 

Parla tout bas au chef de cette sombre guerre : 

—Lachez-moi le collet. Prenez-moi par la main, 

Doucement. Je vais dire 4 enfant : A demain ! 

Vous me fusillerez au détour de la rue, 

Ailleurs, ott vous voudrez.—Et dune voix 
bourrue ; 

Soit, dit le chef, lachant le captif 4 moitié. 
Le pére dit :—Tu vois, C’est de bonne amitié. 
Je me promeéne avec ces messieurs. Sois bien 

sage. 

Rentre.—Et l’enfant tendit au pere son visage, 
Et s’en alla, content, rassuré, sans effroi. 
—Nous sommes & notre aise 4 présent, tuez-moi, 
Dit le pere aux vainqueurs ; ot voulez-vous que 
jaille ?- 

Alors, dans cette foule ott grondait la bataille, 
On entendit passer un immense frisson, 

Et le peuple cria: Rentre dans ta maison !” 


But perhaps the crowning miseries of 
children are inflicted upon them not by 
strangers, but, directly or indirectly—con- 
sciously or unconsciously—by their own 
parents. How appalling at times seems that 
dominion of parent over child, which in 
olden days was absolute, and even at the 
present day is so complete that it may almost 
be said of any child that its fate is deter- 
mined by its parentage. For the child who 
has a wicked or foolish father the prospects are 
dark indeed. While let the father be wicked 
enough or foolish enough, to do his work 
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completely, and the child’s doom is sealed. 
Even in England and America there seems 
to be no conception of the fact which some 
day must be recognised, that however great 
may be a father’s natural rights, his natural 
duties are greater still, and that if these 
duties are neglected one of the first duties 
of the state is to remedy that neglect. 
Ever since civilisation began the talk has 
been of the duties of children. But what 
are these in importance as compared with the 
duties of parents? What is the neglect of 
filial duties as compared with the neglect of 
parental duties? Why, the power of a mas- 
ter over his ‘slave is nothing as compared 
with the power of a being who takes posses- 
sion of another from the first dawn of 
consciousness and moulds it, body and soul, 
to his own will. Rousseau’s idea of state 
duties on this matter seemed wild, but not 
wilder than is the mischief which he hoped 
that state-interference would cure. And 
badly as the relations of parent and child 
have worked in Europe, how much more 
mischievously have they worked in Asia ! 

The amount of misery that, from patri- 
archal times downwards, must have resulted 
from this, paralyses the imagination and 
fairly sickens the heart. It was the prac- 
tice of the pre-Islamite Arabs, for instance, 
to bury their girl-children alive, except such 
few as were needed for propagating purposes, 
as, in England, the owner of a cat drowns 
the superfluous kittens. And even after the 
more softening influence of Islamism, a 
father among the Bedouin, in enumerating 
his children, never counts the daughters, for 
a daughter is considered a disgrace. The 
thought of the myriad cruelties that, for ages 
upon ages, must have fallen upon girl-chil- 
dren, haunted like a nightmare a young man 
I once knew, a lover of children and a student 
of Oriental subjects, and, for a time, drove 
him away from his studies. Among many 
outpourings upon the subject, both in prose 
and in verse, he wrote the following parable, 
with the idea of getting it translated into 
Arabic : 


E 


“Ilyas the prophet, lingering ‘neath the moon, 
Heard from a tent a child’s heart-withering wail, 
Mixt with the sorrow of the nightingale, 

And, entering, found, sunk in mysterious swoon, 
A little maiden dreaming there alone ; 

She babbled of her father sitting pale 

Mid wings of death and sights of sorrow and bale 
And pleaded for his life in piteous tone. 

‘Poor child, piead on,’ the succouring prophet 


saith 
While she, with eager lips like one who tries 


To kiss a dream, stretches her arms and cries 

To Heaven for help— plead on, such pure love- 
breath, 

Reaching the Throne, might stay the wings of 
Death 

That in the Desert fan thy father’s eyes.’ 


IT. 


“The drouth-slain camels lie on every hand ; 
Seven sons await the morning vultures’ claws ; 
*Mid empty water-skins and camel-maws 
The father sits, the last of all the band : 

He mutters, drowsing o’er the moonlit sand, 

‘Sleep fans my brow; sleep makes us all 
pashas ; 

Or, if the wings are Death’s, why Azraeel draws, 

A childless father from an empty land.’ 

‘Nay, saith a Voice, ‘the wind of Azraeel’s 
wings 

A child’s sweet breath hath stilled: so God 
decrees.’ 

A camel’s bell comes tinkling on the breeze 

Filling the Bedoui’s brain with bubble of springs 

And scent of flowers and shadow of wavering 
trees 

Where from a tent a little maiden sings.” 


But let us turn to a more cheerful side 
of the subject; for, as Mr. Roden Noél 
beautifully says in his poem, A Little Child’s 
Monument : 


“If we poor worms, involved in our own cloud, 
Deem the wide world lies darkling in a shroud, 
Raving the earth holds no felicity, 

One child’s clear laughter may rebuke the lie.” 


While there is youth in the world, this 
life, with all its tears, is good—good in itself, 
and for itself, whatever there may be to 
follow it. Come what will, it is sweet to 
have lived, sweet to have enjoyed for a 
little while the perennial freshness of nature, 
sweet to have drunk for a moment the glory 
of action, most sweet to have heard a little 
the music of human speech, the beloved 
babble of children. 

But with regard to childhood generally, 
it may be said that in this asin many things, 
the intuitions of woman teach her at first 
the lesson that years of expericnce, suffering, 
and sorrow teach to man at last. A man 
has to live and to suffer, I say, before he 
fully realises what every girl knows so well, 
the instructive beauty, the infinite precious- 
ness of childhood—before -he becomes a 
true Knight Companion of the Order of 
Child-worshippers—before he learns fully 
the importance of childhood as a token that 
“the blue sky bends over all.” For a 
token childhood is that we have nothing to 
fear from the final awards of fate; as Hugo 
says in Quatre-vingt-treize—“ This ignorance 
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smiling at the Infinite, compromises all crea- 
tion in the lot that shall fall to the weak, 
defenceless being. Ill, if it shall come, will 
be an abuse of confidence.” I know an 
allegory which seems to teach that no power 
could have the heart to damn one who had 
once been a child—who is still a child, though 
soiled and spoiled. 

The faculty of writing about the New 
Hero, as Victor Hugo and Mr. Swinburne 
can do, is, of course, a very different 
thing from the faculty of writing for him. 
In this faculty, few, perhaps, in our liter- 
ature, have surpassed Jane Taylor. To 
write such a lyric as My Mother, and 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star, a very peculiar 
genius is required. However even these 
precious gems have been out-done by Mr. 
Tennyson in that lovely cradle song in Sea 
Dreams—the loveliest, I should think, in 
ali literature. 


“What does little birdie say 
In her nest at peep of day ? 
Let me fly, says little birdie, 
Mother, let me fly away. 
Birdie, rest a little longer, 
Till the little wings are stronger. 
So she rests a little longer, 
Then she flies away. 


« 


‘What does little baby say 

In her bed at peep of day ? 
Baby says, like little birdie, 

Let me rise and fly away. 

Baby, sleep a little longer, 

Till the little limbs are stronger. 
If she sleeps a little longer, 
Baby, too, shall fly away.” 


How thoroughly Charles Lamb could bring 
himself into relation with the child-mind is 
shown by the delightful letter to a little girl, 
printed for the first time by Mr. Ainger in 
his recent edition of the Essays of Elia. 
This is matchless. Yet in reading the Tales 
Srom Shakespeare by Charles and Mary 
Lamb, one feels, not unfrequently, that the 
true note has been missed. 

And what is to be said about the famous 
Poetry for Children by the same two immortal 
child-lovers? Here I run the risk of encoun- 
tering the wrath of my brother Lambites. 
Dare I say that this famous book does not 
always furnish exactly the pabulum required ? 
Dare I say that sometimes the poems are 
coloured with but little of romance—that 
the breath of the fields and flowers does 
not blow through them, that they are too 
full of what Lamb would call “the sweet 
security of the streets ””—that they (though 
the work of the beloved Elia and Bridget 
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Elia) are, when compared with Blake’s Songs 
of Innocence, and Miss Christina Rossetti’s 
Sing Song, “ properer for a sermon”? I am 
afraid that honesty bids me risk all, and say 
it. Even when there is a romantic flavour 
to be found in one of them, it is in some 
story from other sources. The best in this 
line, for instance, The Boy and the Snake, is 
old, and has been used by others besides 
Hacklander. 

Yet Poetry for Children deserves special 
attention, if only on account of its authorship. 

The history of the book is curious. I 
have told it before, but I cannot do better 
than repeat my words. William Godwin, 
struggling in that ocean of poverty on whose 
waves he sometimes floated, and in whose 
waves he sometimes sank, bethought himself 
of establishing a juvenile library. So—in 
Hanway Street, at first, in the name of 
“Thomas Hodgkins,” and afterwards in 
Skinner Street in the name of his second wife 
—he opened an “emporium” for children’s 
books ; and on looking round for writers, he 
turned to Charles Lamb: it is not very 
obvious why, unless it occurred to him that 
the man who “liked babies best boi-boiled,” 
must have a special capacity for understand- 
ing childhood. But be this as it may, the 
result of Godwin’s selection was the now 
famous Tales from Shakespeare by Charles 
and Mary Lamb, (begun in 1806 and pub- 
lished in 1807) in two volumes embellished 
with copper-plate engravings by Blake from 
designs by Mulready. The scheme of turn- 
ing Shakespeare’s plays into tales was 
successful—so much so indeed that Homer 
was soon handled in the same way. By a 
sort of melting down of Chapman’s trans- 
lation of the Odyssey, Charles produced the 
Adventures of Ulysses, which, as might have 
been expected, was a comparative failure. 
The next venture, however, more than ad- 
justed the balance, and again Godwin floated 
“onthat awful sea.” Mrs. Leicester's School, 
published anonymously in 1808, consisted 
of ten prose stories, three of which were 
written by Charles Lamb, and the remain- 
ing seven by Mary. The book sold well. 
Godwin was (for him) joyous, and it was de- 
cided that the next venture should be in verse. 
Accordingly, in 1809, appeared two 18mo 
volumes under the title of Poetry for Child- 
ren; entirely original, by the author of 
Mrs. Leicester's School. 

In criticism, names are everything: “syl- 
lables,” as Selden says, “rule the world ;” 
and in poetry especially, the critics have long 
since decided that the important thing is not 
what is said, but who says it; but he who 
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in reading these poems does not “remember 
that they were task-work,” as Lamb bade 
Coleridge remember, does a great injus- 
tice to the writer of Dream Children in the 
Elia essays. 

Yet they have a beauty of their own, a 
quaint and old-world directness such as 
children love, and the book sold well, and 
was soon out of print. In England it was 
never reprinted, however, and although an 
American bookseller reproduced it in Boston, 
in 1812, this fact does not seem to have been 
known to English publishers. For the book 
was considered to have been lost; other- 
wise we may be sure that, with the ever-grow- 
ing fame of Charles Lamb as an incentive, it 
would have been reprinted long ago. In 
1810 there however issued from Godwin’s 
juvenile library the First Book of Poetry, and 
the Poetical Class-book of William Frederick 
Mylius, in which reappeared twenty-six out 
of the eighty-four pieces comprised in Poetry 
for Children. And in 1818, Lamb, when 
collecting his writings, reprinted three of his 
own contributions to the book, and one of 
his sister’s. Again in 1822 he reprinted in 
his essay called Detached thoughts on Books 
and Reading, Mary’s poem The Two Boys. 

At last, and here comes the romantic portion 
of these adventures of a child’s book, there 
was found in Adelaide, in South Australia, 
a copy of the lost volume, which in 1866 
had been purchased at a sale of furniture 
and books at Plymouth by the Hon. William 
Sandover, when on a visit to England. An 
article on the “find” by Mr. R. H. Shepherd 
having appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
(vol. cexli.), attention was directed to it, and 
resulted in the further discovery of two 
copies of the Boston reprint. And four or 
five years ago, Messrs. Chatto and Windus 
did the world the good service of reprinting 
Poetry for Children, under the editorship 
of Mr. Shepherd. But to Mr. Shepherd’s 
reprint of the volume is appended (besides 
“some shorter poems by Charles Lamb, 
either recently brought to light or omitted 
from the centenary edition of his works,”) a 
reprint of Prince Dorus, or Flattery put out 
of Countenance, a poetical version of an 
ancient tale published at Godwin’s juvenile 
library in 1811. This, though written by 
Lamb, has only been recently discovered to 
be his “by an incidental reference to it,” 
in Henry Crabb Robinson’s diary. 

This is better than anything in Poetry for 
Children. It is compactly written, and the 
story is humorously told. Very likely it may 
yet produce more effect in the world than 
all his incomparable essays. For it is 


impossible to calculate how enormous in 
moulding the mind is the power of infant 
literature. It is not merely that what we 
read in childhood we never forget, but that 
it becomes part of our very being. It is 
this which makes children’s literature so 
vastly important. 

Perhaps to write poetry for children is 
the most difficult of all tasks, as may be 
seen from the smallness of the number who 
have succeeded in it. Here is a_ perfect 
thing indeed, known by heart wheresoever, 
in all parts of the earth, the great English 
language is spoken : 


“ Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea, 
Low, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea ! 
Over the rolling waters go, 
Come from the dying moon, and blow, 
Blow him again to me ; 
While my little one, while my pretty one, 
sleeps. 


“Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 
Father will come to thee soon ; 
Rest, rest, on mother’s breast, 
Father will come to thee soon ; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest, 
Silver sails all out of the west 
Under the silver moon : 
Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, 
sleep.” 


Macaulay said that “he who in an en- 
lightened and literary society aspires to be 
a great poet, must first become a little 
child,’ and on the other hand, it might 
almost be said that he who aspires to write 
poetry for children must be a great poet. 
Assuredly there is no greater benefactor 
to the human race than he who succeeds 
in it. 

And this brings me to the New Hero’s 
appeal to his instructors, the presenting of 
which appeal has been, I will confess, the 
main cause of this essay. In the economy 
of Nature, there is nothing more inexplicable 
than this, that between the adult mind and 
the mind of childhood there should be an 
impassable gulf. If it were by a sudden 
leap that we left behind us the “heaven” 
that “lies about us in our infancy,” if we 
lost at one stroke all that sense of the 
wonderfulness of life, all that intense belief 
in the personality of natural forces, all that 
close and tender intimacy with the lower 
animals, which go to make up that lost 
“heaven,” the existence of the world of 
dull dead darkness which has supplanted it 


and in which we live would not be so inseru- 
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table. But it is by slow degrees that we 
have lost these “trails of glory,” it is inch 
by inch that we have been beaten back from 
Eden ; and yet most people find it as impossi- 
ble to realise the temper of childhood as if 
they had never been children themselves. 
The enchanted isle from which they have 
themselves drifted glimmers so strangely 
through the fogs, that the denizens cluster- 
ing on its strand seem the unknown inhabit- 
ants of alien shores. Howsoever close and 
tender may be the relations between childhood 
and maturity—they may be those of the 
most loving mother for her firstborn son— 
yet so defective is the human mind in true 
dramatic sympathy, that it is from without, 
and not from within, that are seen by the 
adult those landscapes of childhood, where, 
as I have said on a previous ‘occasion, “ the 
roofs of rainbows bend over the golden won- 
ders of the world.” That this is so is strange, 
and would be too painfully puzzling did we 
not hope that (as the Portuguese proverb 
says) “God writes straight in crooked lines.” 

This is the source of many miseries of 
childhood which parents unconsciously create. 
And assuredly the result is quite as dis 
astrous to adults themselves as it is to the 
children. If the limitless potentialities of 
happiness in children are trampled under foot 
at every turn by a stupid system of so-called 
education—if the very aim of the system is to 
wash out all the gold and leave the texture 
of life a prosaic dun—the process is not 
more fatal to them than fatal to us who 
work the mischief. For it is the children 
who are right in their cosmogony, and 
we who are wrong. Our learning is our 
ignorance. The child’s temper of wonder 
is the only true temper in which to 
look out upon the universe. Human life 
was neither invented in the city, as some 
seem to suppose, nor ordered, in any deep 
sense, by Mrs. Grundy, as others assume ; 
nor did the biologists (Frankenstein alone 
excepted) ever make a man; human life, I 
say, and the universe had no such practical 
and common-sense origin as this. All isa 
magic tapestry, woven of wonders and 
romance, as the children make it out to 
be. Yet the instincts of childhood are 
cruelly trampled upon, and the age cries 
out, with Mr. Gradgrind, “ What I want is 
facts.” As though facts, in themselves, were 
of any value ; as though, indeed, there were 
such things as facts in any true and absolute 
sense at all! To me it is a pathetic and 
painful sight to see the little ragamuffin of 
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Vauxhall standing on his head in the mud 
with his tongue out, knowing as I do that 
respectability will not and dare not fling him 
a copper, but it is not more pathetic and 
painful than the sight of a child immersed 
in the labours in which its days and nights 
are passed, with its French exercises, its 
German exercises, its Italian exercises, its 
Greek exercises, its Latin exercises, its lessons 
in music, drawing, arithmetic, geography, and 
all the rest of it, while, in every meadow 
and lane in England, its true and _ best 
schoolmistress, Nature, is crying out for it 
to come and read Prince Dorus under the 
waving trees, through whose leaves the breeze 
is playing and the sunlight filtering. 

In these days no sermon is complete with- 
out a scientific illustration. Here’is mine. 

A French physicist once planted cotton 
seeds in a glass vessel at various depths of 
garden mould, and in contact with the glass 
side. Some were protected from the forcing 
glare of day by yellow paper gummed to the 
glass, and others left exposed to the light. 
But these cotton seeds found that too 
much daylight is as bad as none at all. 
The former began to grow in nine days, 
while the latter were found to be slightly 
decayed at the end of ten days. The analogy 
is obvious I think. The way to realise the 
mistake of this cramming is to try and 
imagine a great mind undergoing it—one of 
those great creators of that very literature 
of power, which, as I have said, is the only 
literature of value—Shakespeare, Scott, 
Dickens, Burns. 

For the proper food of childhood is not 
the literature of fact, but that upon which 
Shakespeare, Burns, Scott, and Dickens were 
nourished, the “literature of power,” to use 
Wordsworth’s distinction. Nourish the 
child’s mind on the “literature of power,” 
and the world, be sure, will take care to fill 
it and over fill it with facts. The know- 
ledge that William the Conqueror landed in 
England in 1066, and not in 1067, is not 
without its value to the New Hero (whose 
present condition has doubtless been much 
influenced by that picturesque and important 
landing), but to him-——whether his fate is to 
be “tucked up” by the paternal earl, or to 
do “tough work on a hempty belly in 
Vauxhall”—it is far more important to 
know that between him and the world of 
mystery and marvels there is only a bean- 
stalk, or that Prince Dorus’s nose could only 
be shortened by listening to such beautiful 
wisdom as that of the fairy’s teaching. 

THEODORE WatTrTs. 




















THE ARMOURER’S PRENTICES. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
A SUNDAY IN THE CITY. 


“The rod of Heaven has touched them all, 
The word from Heaven is spoken : 
Rise, shine and sing, thou captive thrall, 

Are not thy fetters broken ?”—KEBLE. 


WN Sunday morning, when 
the young Birkenholt 
awoke, the whole air 
seemed full of bells from 
hundreds of church and 
minster steeples. The 
Dragon court wore a holi- 
——=—_—~—day air, and there was 
no ring of henuete at the forges; but the 
men who stood about were in holiday attire ; 
and the brothers assumed their best clothes. 
Breakfast was not a meal much accounted 
of. It was reckoned effeminate to require 
more than two meals a day, though, just as 
in the verdurer’s lodge at home, there was a 
barrel of ale on tap with drinking horns beside 
it in the hall, and on a small round table 
in the window a loaf of bread, to which 
city luxury added a cheese, and a jug con- 
taining sack, with some silver cups beside it, 
and a pitcher of fair water. Master Headley, 
with his mother and daughter was taking a 
morsel of these refections, standing, and in out 
door garments, when the brothers appeared 
at about seven o'clock in the morning. 





“Ha! that’s well,” quoth he, greeting 
them. ‘“ No slugabeds, I see. Will ye come 


with us to hear mass at St. Faith's?” They 
agreed, and Master Headley then told them 
that if they would tarry till the next day in 
searching out their uncle, they could have 
the company of Tibble Steelman, who had to 
see one of the captains of the guard about 
an alteration of his corslet, and thus would 
have every opportunity of facilitating their 
inquiries for their uncle. 

The mass was an ornate one, though not 
more so than they were accustomed to at 
Beaulieu. Ambrose had his book of de- 


votions, supplied by the good monks who 
had brought him up, and old Mrs. Headley 
carried something of the same kind; but 
these did not necessarily follow the ritual, 
and neither quiet nor attention was regarded 
as requisite in.“ hearing mass.’ Dennet, 
unchecked, was exchanging flowers from her 
Sunday posy with another little girl, and 
with hooded fingers carrying on in all inno- 
cence the satirical pantomime of Father 
Francis and Sister Catharine; and even 
Master Headley himself exchanged remarks 
with his friends, and returned greetings from 
burgesses and their wives while the celebrant 
priest’s voice droned on, and the choir respond- 
ed—the peals of the organ in the minster 
above coming in at inappropriate moments, 
for there they were in a different part of High 
Mass, using the Liturgy peculiar to St. Paul’s. 

Thinking of last week at Beaulieu, Ambrose 
knelt meantime with his head buried in his 
hands, in an absorption of feeling that was 
not perhaps wholly devout, but which at any 
rate looked more like devotion than the de- - 
meanour of any one around. When the 
Ite missa est was pronounced, and all rose 
up, Stephen touched him and he rose, looking 
about bewildered. 

“So please you, young sir, I can show 
you another sort of thing by and by,” said 
in his ear Tibble Steelman, who had come in 
late, and marked his attitude. 

They went up from St. Faith’s in a flood 
of talk, with all manner of people welcoming 
Master Headley after his journey, and thence 
came back to dinner, which was set out in 
the hall very soon after their return from 
church. Quite guests enough were there on 
this occasion to fill all the chairs, and Master 
Headley intimated to Giles that he must 
begin his duties at table as an apprentice, 
under the tuition of the senior, a tall 
young fellow of nineteen, by name Edmund 
Burgess. He looked greatly injured 
and discomfited, above all when he saw his 
two travelling companions seated at the 
table—though far lower than the night 
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before—nor would he stir from where he 
was standing against the wall to do the 
slighest service, although Edmund admon- 
ished him sharply that unless he bestirred 
himself it would be the worse for him. 

When the meal was over, and grace 
had been said, the boards were removed 
from their trestles, and the elders drew 
round the small table in the window with a 
flagon of sack and a plate of wastel bread in 
their midst to continue their discussion of 
weighty Town Council matters. Every one 
was free to make holiday, and Edmund 
Burgess good-naturedly invited the strangers 
to come to Mile end, where there was to be 
shooting at the butts, and a match at single- 
stick was to come off between Kit Smallbones 
and another giant, who was regarded as the 
champion of the brewer's craft. 

Stephen was nothing loth, especially if he 
might take his own cross-bow ; but Ambrose 
never had much turn for these pastimes and 
was in no mood for them. The familiar 
associations of the mass had brought the 
grief of orphanhood, homelessness, and un- 
certainty upon him with the more force. 
His spirit yearned after his father, and his 
heart was sick for his forest home. Moreover 
there was the duty incumbent on a good son 
of saying his prayers for the repose of his 
father’s soul. He hinted as much to Stephen, 
who, boy-like, answered “ O we'll see to that 
when we get into my Lord of York’s house. 
Masses must be plenty there. And I must 
see Smallbones floor the brewer.” 

Ambrose could trust his brother under 
the care of Edmund Burgess, and resolved 
on a double amount of repetitions of the 
appointed intercessions for the departed. 

He was watching the party of youths set 
off, all except Giles Headley, who sulkily re- 
fused the invitations, betook himself to a 
window and sat drumming on the glass, 
while Ambrose stood leaning on the dragon 
balustrade, with his eyes dreamily following 
the merry lads out at the gateway. 

“You are not for such gear, sir,” said a 
voice at his ear and he saw the scathed face 
of Tibble Steelman beside him. 


“Never greatly so, Tibble,”’ answered 
Ambrose. “And my heart is too heavy 
for it now.” 

“Ay! ay, sir. So I thought when I 


saw you in St. Faith’s. I have known what 
it was to lose a good father in my time.” 
Ambrose held out his hand. It was the 
first really sympathetic word he had heard 
since he had left Nurse Joan. 
“Tis the week’s mind of his burial,” he 
said half choked with tears. ‘“ Where shall 
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I find a quiet church where I may say his 
De profundis in peace t” 

‘“* Mayhap,” returned Tibble, “the chapel 
in the Pardon churchyard would serve 
your turn. ‘Tis not greatly resorted to 
when mass time is over, when there’s no 
funeral in hand, and I oft go there to read 
my book in quiet on a Sunday afternoon. 
And then, if ’tis your will, I will take you to 


‘what to my mind is the best healing for a 


sore heart.” 

“Nurse Joan was wont to say the best 
for that was a sight of the true cross, as 
she once beheld it at Holy Rood church at 
Southampton,” said Ambrose. 

“ And so it is, lad, so it is,” said Tibble, 
with a strange light on his distorted features. 

So they went forth together, while Giles 
again hugged himself in his doleful conceit, 
marvelling how a youth of birth and nurture 
could walk the streets on a Sunday with a 
scarecrow such as that! 

The hour was still early, there was a 
whole summer afternoon before them; and 
Tibble, seeing how much his young com- 
panion was struck with the grand vista of 
church towers and spires, gave him their 
names as they stood, though coupling them 
with short dry comments on the way in 
which their priests too often perverted them. 

The Cheap was then still in great part an 
open space, where boys were playing, and a 
tumbler was attracting many spectators ; 
while the ballad singer of yesterday had 
again a large audience, who laughed loudly 
at every coarse jest broken upon mass-priests 
and friars. 

Ambrose was horrified at the stave that 
met his ears, and asked how such profanity 
could be allowed. Tibble shrugged his 
shoulders, and cited the old saying, “The 
nearer the church ”’—adding, “ Truth hath a 
voice and will out.” 

“ But surely this is not the truth?” 

“Tis mighty like it, sir, though it might 
be spoken in a more seemly fashion.” 

“ What's this?” demanded Ambrose. “ ’Tis 
a noble house.” 

“That’s the Bishop’s palace, sir—a man 
that hath much to answer for.” 

“ Liveth he so ill a life then?” 

“Not so. He is no scandalous liver, but 
he would fain stifle all the voices that call 
for better things. Ay, you look back at yon 
balladmonger! Great folk despise the like 


of him, never guessing at the power there 
may be in such ribald stuff : while they would 
fain silence that which might turn men from 
their evil ways while yet there is time.” 
Tibble muttered this to himself, unheeded 
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by Ambrose, and then presently crossing 
the church yard, where a grave was being 
filled up, with numerous idle children around 
it, he conducted the youth into a curious 
little chapel, empty now, but with the Host 
enthroned above the altar, and the trestles 
on which the bier had rested still standing 
in the narrow nave. 

It was intensely still and cool, a fit place 
indeed for Ambrose’s filial devotions, while 
Tibble settled himself on the step, took out 
a little black book and became absorbed. 
Ambrose’s Latin scholarship enabled him to 
comprehend the language of the round of 
devotions he was rehearsing for the benefit 
of his father’s soul; but there was much 
repetition in them, and he had been so 
trained as to believe their correct recital was 
much more important than attention to their 
spirit, and thus, while his hands held his 
rosary, his eyes were fixed upon the walls 
where was depicted the Dance of Death. In 
terrible repetition, the artist had aimed at 
depicting every rank or class in life as alike 
the prey of the grisly phantom.  Triple- 
crowned pope, scarlet-hatted cardinal, mitred 
prelate, priests, monks and friars of every 
degree, emperors, kings, princes, nobles, 
knights, squires, yeomen, every sort of trade, 
soldiers of all kinds, beggars, even thieves 
and murderers, and, in like manner, ladies of 
every degree, from the queen and the abbess, 
down to the starving beggar, were each 
represented as grappled with, and carried off 
by the crowned skeleton. There was no 
truckling to greatness. The bishop and 
abbot writhed and struggled in the grasp of 
Death while the miser clutched at his gold, 
and if there were some nuns, and some poor 
ploughmen who willingly clasped his bony 
fingersand obeyed his summons joyfully, there 
were countesses and prioresses who tried to 
beat him off, or implored him to wait. The 
infant smiled in his arms, but the middle-aged 
fought against his scythe. 

The contemplation had a most depressing 
effect on the boy, whose heart was still sore 
for his father. After the sudden shock of 
such a loss, the monotonous repetition of the 
snatching away of all alike, in the midst of 
their characteristic worldly employments, and 
the anguish and hopeless resistance of most 
of them struck him to the heart. He moved 
between each bead to a fresh group; staring 
at it with fixed gaze, while his lips moved, 
in the unconscious hope of something con- 
soling ; till at last, hearing some uncontroll- 
able sobs, Tibble Steelman rose and found 
him crouching rather than kneeling before 
the figure of an emaciated hermit, who was 
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greeting the summons of the King of Terrors, 
with crucifix pressed to his breast, rapt 
countenance and outstretched arms, seeing 
only the Angel who hovered above. After 
some minutes of bitter weeping, which 
choked his utterance, Ambrose, feeling a 
friendly hand on his shoulder, exclaimed in 
a voice broken by sobs, “Oh, tell me, where 
may I go to become an anchorite? There’s no 
other safety! Ill give all my portion, and 
spend all my time in prayer for my father 
and the other poor souls in purgatory.” 

Two centuries earlier, nay, even one, 
Ambrose would have been encouraged to 
follow out his purpose. As it was, Tibble 
gave a little dry cough and said, “Come 
along with me, sir, and I'll show you another 
sort of way.” 

“T want no entertainment!” said Ambrose, 
I should feel only as if he,” pointing to the 
phantom, “were at hand, clutching me with 
his deadly claw,” and he looked over his 
shoulder with a shudder. 

There was a box by the door to receive 
alms for masses on behalf of the souls in 
purgatory, and here he halted and felt for 
the pouch at his girdle, to pour in all the 
contents; but Steelman said, “ Hold, sir, 
are you free to dispose of your brother's 
share, you who are purse-bearer for both?” 

“TI would fain hold my brother to the 
only path of safety.” 

Again Tibble gave his dry cough, but 
added, “ He is not in the path of safety who 
bestows that which is not his own, but is held 
in trust. I were foully to blame if I let this 
grim portrayal so work on you as to lead 
you to beggar not only yourself, but your 
brother, with no consent of his.” 

For Tibble was no impulsive Italian, but 
a sober-minded Englishman of sturdy good 
sense, and Ambrose was reasonable enough to 
listen and only drop in a few groats which 
he knew to be his own. 

At the same moment, a church bell was 
heard, the tone of which Steelman evidently 
distinguished from all the others, and he led 
the way out of the Pardon churchyard, 
over the space in front of St. Paul’s. Many 
persons were taking the same route, citizens 
in gowns and gold or silver chains, their 
wives in tall pointed hats, craftsmen, black 
gowned scholarly men with fur caps, but 
there was a much more scanty proportion of 
priests, monks or friars than was usual in 
any popular assemblage. Many of the better 
class of women carried folding stools, or had 
them carried by their servants as if they 
expected to sit and wait. 

“Is there a procession toward? Or a relic 
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to be displayed?” asked Ambrose, trying 
to recollect whose feast-day it might be. 

Tibble screwed up his mouth in an extra- 
ordinary smile as he said, “ Relic quotha, yea, 
the soothest relic there be of the Lord and 
Master of us all.” 

“Methought the true Cross was always 
displayed on the high Altar,” said Ambrose, 
as all turned to a side aisle of the noble nave. 

“Rather say hidden,’ muttered Tibble. 
“ Thou shalt have it displayed, young sir, but 
neither in wood nor gilded shrine. See, here 
he comes who setteth it forth.” 

From the choir came, attended by half a 
dozen clergy, a small, pale old man, in the 
ordinary dress of a priest, with a square cap 
on his head. He looked spare, sickly, 
and wrinkled, but the furrows traced lines 
of sweetness, his mouth was wonderfully 
gentle, and there was a_ keen brightness 
about his clear grey eye. Every one rose 
and made obeisance as he passed along to the 
stone stair leading to a pulpit projecting from 
one of the columns. 

Ambrose saw what was coming, though he 
had only twice before heard preaching. The 
children of the ante-reformation were not 
called upon to hear sermons ; and the few 
exhortations given in Lent to the monks of 
Beaulieu were so exclusively for the religious 
that seculars were not invited to them. So 
that Ambrose had only once heard a weary 
and heavy discourse there plentifully gar- 
nished with Latin ; and once he had stood 
among the throng at a wake at Millbrook, 
and heard a begging friar recommend the 
purchase of briefs of indulgence and the 
daily repetition of the Ave Maria by a series 
of extraordinary miracles for the rescue of 
desperate sinners, related so jocosely as to 
keep the crowd in a roar of laughter. He 
had laughed with the rest, but he could not 
imagine his guide, with the stern, grave 
eyebrows, writhen features and earnest, ironi- 
cal tone covering—as even he could detect 

the deepest feeling, enjoying such broad 
sallies as tickled the slow merriment of 
village clowns and forest deer stealers. 

All stood for a moment while the Pater- 
noster was repeated. Then the owners of 
down on them, some leant on 
adjacent pillars, others curled themselves on 
the floor, but most remained on their feet as 
unwilling to miss a word, and of these were 
Tibble Steelman, and his companion. 

Omnis qui facit peccatum, servus est pec- 
cati, followed by the rendering in English 
* Whosoever doeth sin is sin’s bond thrall.” 
The words answered well to the ghastly 
delineations that seemed stamped on Am- 


stools sat 
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brose’s brain and which followed him about 
into the nave, so that he felt himself in the 
grasp of the cruel fiend, and almost expected 
to feel the skeleton claw of Death about to 
hand him over to torment. He expected the 
consolation of hearing that a daily “ Hail 
Mary ” persevered in through the foulest life, 
would obtain that beams should be arrested 
in their fall, ships fail to sink, cords to hang, 
till such confession had been made as should 
insure ultimate salvation, after such a pro- 
portion of the flames of purgatory as masses 
and prayers might not mitigate. 

But his attention was soon caught. Sin- 
fulness stood before him not as the liability to 
penalty for transgressing an arbitrary rule, 
but as a taint to the entire being, mastering 
the will, perverting the senses, forging fetters 
out of habit, so as to be a loathsome horror 
paralysing and enchaining the whole being 
and making it into the likeness of him who 
brought sin and death into the world. The 
horror seemed to grow on Ambrose, as his 
boyish faults and errors rushed on his mind, 
and he felt pervaded by the contagion of the 
pestilence, abhorrent even to himself. But 
behold, what was he hearing now? “ The 
bond thrall abideth not in the house for ever, 
but the Son abideth ever. Si ergo Filius 
liberavit, veré liberi eritis. If the Son should 
make you free, then are ye free indeed.” 
And for the first time was the true liberty of 
the redeemed soul comprehensibly proclaimed 
to the young spirit that had begun to yearn 
for something beyond the outside. Light 
began to shine through the outward ordin- 
ances, the Church ; the world, life and death 
were revealed as something absolutely new ; a 
redeeming, cleansing, sanctifying power was 
made known, and seemed to inspire him with 
a new life, joy, and hope. He was no longer 
feeling himself necessarily crushed by the 
fetters of death, or only delivered from 
absolute peril by a mechanism that had lost 
its heart, but he could enter into the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God, in process of 
being saved, not in sin but from sin. 

It was an era in his life, and Tibble heard 
him sobbing, but with very different sobs 
from those in the Pardon Chapel. When it 
was over, and the blessing given, Ambrose 
looked up from the hands which had covered 
his face with a new radiance in his eyes, and 
drew a long breath. Tibble saw that he was 
like one in another world, and gently led 
him away. 

“Who is he? 


What ishe? Is he an angel 


from the other world?” demanded the boy, a 
little wildly, as they neared the southern door. 
“If an angel be a messenger of God, I 
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trow he is one,” said Tibble. “But men call 
him Dr. Colet. He is Dean of St. Paul’s 
minster, and dwelleth in the house you see 
below there.” 

« And are such words as these to be heard 
every Sunday ?”’ 

“On most Sundays doth he preach here in 
the nave to all sorts of folk.” 

“T must—I must hear it again!” ex- 
claimed Ambrose. 

“ Ay, ay,” said Tibble, regarding him with 
a well-pleased face. “You are one with 
whom it works.” 

“Every Sunday!” repeated Ambrose. 
“ Why do not all—your master and all these,” 
pointing to the holiday crowds going to and 
fro, “ why do they not all come to listen?” 

“ Master doth come by times,” said Tibble, 
in the tone of irony that was hard to under- 
stand. “He owneth the dean as a rare 
preacher.” 

Ambrose did not try to understand. He 
exclaimed again, panting as if his thoughts 
were too strong for his words—‘“ Lo you, 
that preacher—dean call ye him ?—putteth 
a soul into what hath hitherto been to me 
but a dead and empty framework.” 

Tibble held out his hand almost uncon- 
sciously and Ambrose pressed it. Man and 
boy, alike they had felt the electric current 
of that truth, which, suppressed and ignored 
among man’s inventions, was coming as a 
new revelation to many, and was already 
beginning to convulse the Church and the 
world. 

Ambrose’s mind was made up on one point. 
Whatever he did, and wherever he went, he 
felt the doctrine he had just heard as need- 
ful to him as vital air, and. he must be 
within reach of it. This, and not the hermit’s 
cell was what his instinct craved. He had 
always been a studious, scholarly boy, sup- 
posed to be marked out for a clerical life 
because a book was more to him than a bow, 
and he had been casily trained in good habits 
and practices of devotion; but all in a 
childish manner, without going beyond simple 
receptiveness, until the experiences of the 
last week had made a man of him, or more 
truly, the Pardon Chapel and Dean Colet’s 
sermon had made him a new being with 
the realities of the inner life opened before 
him. 

His present feeling was relief from the 
hideous load he had felt while dwelling on 
the Dance of Death, and therewith general 
goodwill to all men, which found its first 
issue in compassion for Giles Headley, whom 
he found on his return seated on the steps— 
moody and miserable. 
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“Would that you had been with us,” said 
Ambrose, sitting down beside him on the 
step. “Never have I heard such words 
as to-day.” 

“T would not be seen in the street with 
that scarecrow,” murmured Giles. “If my 
mother could have guessed that he was to be 
set over me, I had never come here.” 

“Surely you knew that he was foreman.” 

“Yea, but not that I should be under him 
—I whom old Giles vowed should be as his 
own son—lI that am to wed yon little brown 
moppet, and be master here! So, forsooth,” 
he said, “ now he treats me like any common 
low-bred prentice.” 

“Nay,” said Ambrose, “an if you were 
his son, he would still make you serve. It’s 
the way with all craftsmen—yea and with 
gentlemen’s sons also. They must be pages 
and squires ere they can be knights.” 

“Tt never was the way at home. I was 
only bound prentice to my father for the 
name of the thing, that I might have the 
freedom of the city, and become head of our 
house.” 

“But how could you be a wise master 
without learning the craft ?”’ 

“What are journeymen for?” demanded 
the lad. “Had I known how Giles Headley 
meant to serve me, he might have gone 
whistle for a husband for his wench. I 
would have ridden in my Lady of Salisbury’s 
train.” 

“You might have had rougher usage there 
than here,” said Ambrose. “ Master Headley 
lays nothing on you but what he has himself 
proved. I would I could see you make the 
best of so happy a home.” 

“ Ay, that’s all very well for you, who are 
certain of a great man’s house.” 

“Would that I were certified that my 
brother would be as well off as you, if you 
did but know it,” said Ambrose. “ Ha! here 
come the dishes! "Tis supper time come on 
us unawares, and Stephen not returned from 
Mile End!” 

Punctuality was not, however, exacted on 
these summer Sunday evenings, when practice 
with the bow and other athletic sports were 
enjoined by government, and, moreover, the 
youths were with so trustworthy a member 
of the household as Kit Smallbones. 

Sundry City magnates had come to supper 
with Master Headley, and whether it were 
the effect of Ambrose’s counsel, or of the ex- 
ample of a handsome lad who had come with 
his father, one of the worshipful guild of 
Merchant Taylors, Giles did vouchsafe to 
bestir himself in waiting, and in consider- 
ation of the effort it must have cost him, old 
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Mrs. Headley and her son did not take notice 
of his blunders, but only Dennet fell into 
a violent fit of laughter, when he presented 
the stately alderman with a nutmeg under 
the impression that it was an overgrown 
peppercorn. She suppressed her mirth as well 
as she could, poor little thing, for it was a great 
offence in good manners, but she was detected, 
and, only child as she was, the consequence 
was the being banished from the table and 
sent to bed. 

But when, after supper was over, Ambrose 
went out to see if there were any signs of 
the return of Stephen and the rest, he found 
the little maiden curled up in the gallery 
with her kitten in her arms. 

“Nay!” she said, in a spoilt child tone, 
“I’m not going to bed before my time for 
laughing at that great oaf! Nurse Alice says 
he is to wed me, but I won’t have him! I 
like the pretty boy who had the good dog 
and saved father, and I like you, Master 
Ambrose. Sit down by me and tell me the 
story over again, and we shall see Kit Small- 
bones come home. I know he'll have beaten 
the brewer's fellow.” 

Before Ambrose had decided whether thus 
far to abet rebellion, she jumped up and 
cried: “Oh, I see Kit ! He’s got my ribbon ! 
He has won the match!” 

And down she rushed, quite oblivious of 
her disgrace, and Ambrose presently saw her 
uplifted in Kit Smallbone’s brawny arms to 
utter her congratulations. 

Stephen was equally excited. His head 
was full of Kit Smallbones’ exploits, and of 
the marvels of the sports he had witnessed 
and joined in with fair success. He had 
thought Londoners poor effeminate creatures, 
but he found that these youths preparing for 
the trained bands understood all sorts of 
martial exercises far better than any of his 
forest acquaintance, save perhaps the hitting 
of a mark. He was half wild with a boy’s 
enthusiasm for Kit Smallbones and Edmund 
Burgess, and when, after eating the supper 
that had been reserved for the late comers, 
he and his brother repaired to their own 
chamber, his tongue ran on in description of 
the feats he had witnessed and his hopes of 
emulating them, since he understood that 
Archbishop as was my Lord of York, there 
was a tilt-yard at Whitehall. Ambrose, 
equally full of his new feelings, essayed to 
make his brother a sharer in them, but 
Stephen entirely failed to understand more 
than that his book-worm brother had heard 
something that delighted him in his own 
line of scholarship, from which Stephen had 
happily escaped a year ago! 
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CHAPTER VIL. 
YORK HOUSE. 


“ Then hath he servants five or six score, 
Some behind and some before ; 
A marvellous great company 
Of which are lords and gentlemen, 
With many grooms and yeomen 
And also knaves among them.” 
Contemporary Poem on Wolsey. 


EarLy were hammers ringing on anvils in 
the Dragon court, and all was activity. 
Master Headley was giving his orders to Kit 
Smallbones before setting forth to take the 
Duke of Buckingham’s commands ; Giles Head- 
ley very much disgusted, was being invested 
with a leathern apron, and entrusted to 
Edmund Burgess to learn those primary 
arts of furbishing, which, but for his 
mother’s vanity and his father’s weakness, he 
would have practised four years sooner. Tibble 
Steelman was superintending the arrange- 
ment of half a dozen corslets, which were 
to be carried by three stout porters, under 
his guidance, to Whitehall, then the resi- 
dence of the Archbishop of York, the king’s 
prime adviser, Thomas Wolsey. 

“Look you, Tib,” said the kind-hearted 
armourer, “if those lads find not their kins- 
man, or find him not what they look for, 
bring them back hither, I cannot have them 
cast adrift. They are good and brave youths, 
and I owe a life to them.” 

Tibble nodded entire assent, but when the 
boys appeared in their mourning suits, with 
their bundles on their backs, they were sent 
back again to put on their forest green, Mas- 
ter Headley explaining that it was reckoned 
ill-omened, if not insulting, to appear before 
any great personage in black, unless to 
enhance some petition directly addressed to 
himself. He also bade them leave their 
fardels behind, as if they tarried at York 
House these could be easily sent after them. 

They obeyed—even Stephen doing so with 
more alacrity than he had hitherto shown to 
Master Headley’s behests, for now that the 
time for departure had come, he was really 
sorry to leave the armourer’s household. 
Edmund Burgess had been very good-natured 
to the raw country lad, and Kit Smallbones 
was, in his eyes, an Ascapart in strength, and 
a Bevis in prowess and kindliness. Mistress 


Headley too had been kind to the orphan 
lads, and these two days had given a 
feeling of being at home at the Dragon. 
When Giles wished them a moody farewell, 
and wished he were going with them, Stephen 
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returned, “Ah! you don’t know when you 
are well off.” 

Little Dennet came running down after 
them with two pinks in her hands. “ Here’s 
a sop-in-wine for a token for each of you 
young gentlemen,” she cried, “for you 
came to help father, and I would you were 
going to stay and wed me instead of Giles.” 

“What, both of us, little maid?’ said 
Ambrose, laughing, as he stooped to receive 
the kiss her rosy lips tendered to him. 

“Not but what she would have royal 
example,” muttered Tibble, aside. 

Dennet put her head on one side, as consider- 
ing. “ Nay, not both, but you are gentle and 
courteous, and he is brave and gailant—and 
Giles there is moody and glum, and can do 
nought.” 

“ Ah! you will see what a gallant fellow 
Giles can be when thou hast cured him 
of his home-sickness by being good to him,” 
said Ambrose, sorry for the youth in the 
universal laughter at the child’s plain 
speaking. 

And thus the lads left the Dragon, amid 
friendly farewells. Ambrose looked up at the 
tall spire of St. Paul’s with a strong deter- 
mination that he would never put himself out 
of reach of such words as he had there drunk 
in, and which were indeed spirit and life to 
him. 

Tibble took them down to the St. Paul’s 
stairs on the river, where at his whistle a 
wherry was instantly brought to transport 
them to Whitehall stairs, only one of the 
smiths. going any further in charge of the 
corslets. Very lovely was their voyage in 
the brilliant summer morning, as the 
glittering water reflected in broken ripples 
church spire, convent garden, and stately 
house. Here rows of elm trees made a cool 
walk by the river side, there strawberry beds 
sloped down the Strand, and now and then 
the hooded figures of nuns might be seen 
gathering the fruit. There, rose the round 
church of the Temple, and the beautiful 
gardens surrounding the buildings, half mon- 
astic, half military, and already inhabited by 
lawyers. From a barge at the Temple stairs 
a legal personage descended with a square 
beard, and open benevolent shrewd face, 
before whom Tibble removed his cap with 
eagerness, saying to Ambrose, “ Yonder is 
Master More, a close friend of the dean’s, 
a good and wise man, and forward in every 
good work.” 

Thus did they arrive at York House, 
as Whitehall was then termed. Work- 
men were busy on some portions of it, but it 
was inhabited by the great Archbishop 
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the King’s chief adviser. The approach of 
the boat seemed to be instantly notified, as 
it drew near the stone steps giving entrance 
to the gardens, with an avenue of trees leading 
up to the principal entrance. 

Four or five yeomen ran down the steps, 
calling out to Tibble that their corslets had 
tarried a long time, and that Sir Thomas 
Drury had been storming for him, to get his 
tilting armour into order. 

Tibble followed the man who had under- 
taken to conduct him through a path that led 
to the offices of the great house, bidding the 
boys keep with him, and asking for their 
uncle Master Harry Randall. 

The yeoman shook his head. He knew 
no such person in the household, and did 
not think there ever had been such. Sir 
Thomas Drury was found in the stable court, 
trying the paces of the horse he intended to 
use in the. approaching joust. “Ha! old 
Wrymouth,” he cried, “ welcome at last! I 
must have my new device damasked on my 
shield. Come hither, and I’ll show it thee.” 

Private rooms were seldom enjoyed, even 
by knights and gentlemen, in such a house- 
hold, and Sir Thomas could only conduct 
Tibble to the armoury, where numerous suits 
of armour hung on blocks, presenting the 
semblance of armed men. The knight, a 
good-looking personage, expatiated much on 
the device he wished to dedicate to his lady- 
love, a pierced heart with a forget-me-not in 
the midst, and it was not until the directions 
were finished that Tibble ventured to mention 
the inquiry for Randall. 

“T wot of no such fellow,” returned Sir 
Thomas, “ you had best go to the comptroller, 
who keeps all the names.” 

Tibble had to go to this functionary at 
any rate, to obtain an order for payment for 
the corslets he had brought home. Ambrose 
and Stephen followed him across an enormous 
hall, where three long tables were being laid 
for dinner. 

The comptroller of the household, an 
esquire of good birth, with a stiff little ruff 
round his neck, sat in a sort of office inclosed 
by panels at the end of the hall. He made 
an entry of Tibble’s account in a big book, 
and sent a message to the cofferer to bring 
the amount. Then Tibble again put his 
question on behalf of the two young foresters, 
and the comptroller shook his head. He did 
not know the name. “ Was the gentleman” 
(he chose that word as he looked at the boys) 
“layman or clerk?” “ Layman, certainly,” 
said Ambrose, somewhat dismayed to find how 
little, on interrogation, he really knew. 

“Was he.a yeoman of the guard, or in 
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attendance on one of my lord’s nobles in 
waiting ?” 

“We thought he had been a yeoman,” 
said Ambrose. 

“ See,’ said the comptroller, stimulated 
by a fee administered by Tibble, “’tis just 
dinner time, and I must go to attend on my 
Lord Archbishop, but do you, Tibble, sit down 
with these striplings to dinner, and then I 
will cast my eye over the books, and see if I 
can find any such name. What, hast not 
time? None ever quits my lord’s without 
breaking his fast.” 

Tibble had no doubt that his master would 
be willing that he should give up his time 
for this purpose, so he accepted the invita- 
tion. The tables were by this time nearly 
covered, but all stood waiting, for there 
flowed in from the great doorway of the hall 
a gorgeous train—first, a man bearing the 
double archiepiscopal cross of York, fashioned 
in silver, and thick with gems—then, with 
lofty mitre enriched with pearls and jewels, 
and with flowing violet, lace-covered robes 
came the sturdy square-faced ruddy prelate, 
who was then the chief influence in England, 
and after him two glittering ranks of priests 
in square caps and richly embroidered copes, 
all in accordant colours. They were return- 
ing, as a yeoman told Tibble, from some 
great ecclesiastical ceremony, and dinner 
would be served instantly. 

“That for which Ralf Bowyer lives!” 
said a voice close by. “ He would fain that the 
dial’s hands were Marie bones, the face blanc- 
mange, wherein the figures should be grapes 
of Corinth!” 

Stephen looked round and saw a man close 
beside him in what he knew at once to be 
the garb of a jester. A tall scarlet velvet 
cap, with three peaks, bound with gold braid, 
and each surmounted with a little gilded 
bell, crowned his head, a small crimson ridge 
to indicate the cock’s comb running along 
the front. His jerkin and hose were of motley, 
the left arm and right leg being blue, their 
opposites, orange tawny, while the nether 
stocks and shoes were in like manner black 
and scarlet counterchanged. And yet, some- 
how, whether from the way of wearing it, or 
from the effect of the gold embroidery 
meandering over all, the effect was not 
distressing, but more like that of a gorgeous 
bird. The figure was tall, lithe, and active, 
the brown ruddy face had none of the blank 
stare of vacant idiocy, but was full of twink- 
ling merriment, the black eyes laughed gaily, 
and perhaps only so clear-sighted and shrewd 
an observer as Tibble would have detected 
a weakness of purpose about the mouth. 
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There was a roar of laughter at the gibe, 
as indeed there was at whatever was uttered 
by the man whose profession was to make 
mirth. 

“Thou likest thy food well enough thyself, 
Quipsome one,” muttered Ralf. 

“Hast found one who doth not, Ralf? 
Then should he have a free gift of my 
bauble,” responded the jester shaking on 
high that badge, surmounted with the golden 
head of an ass, and jingliiig with bells. 
“How now, friend Wrymouth? "Tis long 
since thou wert here! This house hath well 
nigh been forced to its ghostly weapons for 
lack of thy substantial ‘ones. Where hast 
thou been ?” 

“ At Salisbury, good Merryman.” 

“Have the Wilts men raked the moon yet 
out of the pond? Did they lend thee their 
rake, Tib, that thou hast raked up a couple 
of green Forest palmerworms, or be they the 
sons of the man in the moon, raked out and 
all astray?” 

“* Mayhap, for we met them with dog and 
bush,” said Tibble, “and they dropped as 
from the moon to save my poor master from 
the robbers on Bagshot heath! Come now, 
mine honest fellow, aid me to rake, as thou 
sayest this same household. They are come 
up from the Forest, to seek out their uncle, 
one Randall, who they have heard to be in 
this meiné. Knowest thou such a fellow?” 

“To seek a needle in a bottle of hay! 
Truly he needs my bauble who sent them on 
such an errand,” said the jester, rather slowly 
as if to take time for consideration. ‘ What's 
your name, my Forest flies?” 

“ Birkenholt, sir,” answered Ambrose ; 
“but our uncle is Harry Randall.” 

“Here’s fools enow to take away mine 
office,’ was the reply. “ Here’s a couple of 
lads would leave the greenwood and the free 
oaks and beeches, for this stinking, plague- 
smitten London.” 

“We'd not have quitted it could we have 
tarried at home,’ began Ambrose; but at 
that moment there was a sudden commction, 
a trampling of horses was heard outside, a 
loud imperious voice demanded, “ Is my Lord 
Archbishop within?” a whisper ran round, 
“the king,” and there entered the hall with 
hasty steps, a figure never to be forgotten, 
clad in a hunting dress of green velvet 
embroidered with gold, witha golden hunting 
horn slung round his neck. 

Henry VIII. was then in the splendid 
prime of his youth, in his twenty-seventh 
year, and in the eyes, not only of his own 
subjects, but of all others, the very type of 
a true king of men. Tall, and as yet of 
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perfect form for strength, agility, and grace ; 
his features were of the beautiful straight 
Plantagenet type, and his complexion of 
purely fair rosiness, his large well opened 
blue eyes full at once of frankness and keen- 
ness, and the short golden beard that fringed 
his square chin giving the manly air that 
otherwise might have seemed wanting to the 
feminine tinting of his regular lineaments. 
All caps were instantly doffed save the little 
bonnet with one drooping feather that 
covered his short curled yellow hair ; and the 
Earl of Derby, who was at the head of 
Wolsey’s retainers, made haste, bowing to 
the ground, to assure him that my Lord 
Archbishop was but dofting his robes, and 
would be with his Grace instantly. Would 
his Grace vouchsafe to come on to the privy 
chamber where the dinner was spread ? 

At the same moment Quipsome Hal 
sprang forward, exclaiming, “ How now, 
brother and namesake? Wherefore this 
coil? Hath cloth of gold wearied yet of 
cloth of frieze? Is she willing to own her 
right to this?” as he held out his bauble. 

“ Holla, old blister! art thou there?” said 
the king, good-humouredly. “ What ! 
knowest not that we are to have such a 
wedding as will be a sight for sore eyes!” 

“Sore ! that’s well said, friend Hal. Thou 
art making progress in mine art! Sore be 
the eyes wherein thou wouldst throw dust.” 

Again the king laughed, for every one 
knew that his sister Mary had secretly been 
married to the Duke of Suffolk for the last 
two months, and that this public marriage and 
the tournament that was to follow were only 
for the sake of appearances. He laid his hand 
good-naturedly on the jester’s shoulder as 
he walked up the hall towards the arch- 
bishop’s private apartments, but the voices 
of both were loud pitched, and bits of the 
further conversation could be picked up, 
“Weddings are rife in your family,” said 
the jester, “none of you get weary of fitting 
onthe noose. What, thou thyself, Hal? Ay, 
thou hast not caught the contagion yet! 
Now ye gods forefend! If thou hast the 
chance, thou’lt have it strong.” 

Therewith the archbishop, in his purple 
robes, appeared in the archway at the other 
end of the hall, the king joined him, and still 
followed by the jester, they both vanished. 
It was presently made known that the king 
was about to dine there, and that all were to 
sit down to eat. The king dined alone with 
the archbishop as his host ; the two noble- 
men who had formed his suite joined the 
first table in the higher hall; the knights 
that of the steward of the household, who 
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was of knightly degree, and with whom the 
superior clergy of the household ate ; and the 
grooms found their places among the vast 
array of yeomen and serving-men of all 
kinds with whom Tibble and his two young 
companions had to eat. A week ago, Stephen 
would have contemned the idea of being 
classed with serving-men and grooms, but by 
this time he was quite bewildered, and 
anxious enough to be thankful to keep near 
a familiar face on any terms, and to feel as 
if Tibble were an old friend, though he had 
only known him for five days. 

Why the king had come had not 
transpired, but there was a whisper that 
despatches from Scotland were concerned in 
it. The meal was a lengthy one, but at last 
the king’s horses were ordered, and pre- 
sently Henry came forth, with his arm 
familiarly linked in that of the archbishop, 
whose horse had likewise been made ready 
that he might accompany the king back to 
Westminster. The jester was close at hand, 
and as a parting shaft he observed, while the 
king mounted his horse, “ Friend Hal! give 
my brotherly commendations to our Madge, 
and tell her that one who weds Anguish 
cannot choose but cry out.”’ 

Wherewith, affecting to expect a stroke 
from the king’s whip, he doubled himself 
up, performed the contortion now called 
turning a coachwheel, then, recovering him- 
self, put his hands on his hips and danced 
wildly on the steps; while Henry, shaking 
his whip at him, laughed at the only too 
obvious pun, for Anguish was the English 
version of Angus, the title of Queen 
Margaret’s second husband, and it was her 
complaints that had brought him to his 
counsellor. 

The jester then, much to the annoyance of 
the two boys, thought proper to follow them 
to the office of the comptroller, and as that 
dignitary read out from his books the name 
of every Henry, and of all the varieties of 
Ralf and Randolf among the hundred and 
eighty persons composing the household, he 
kept on making comments. “ Harry Hemp- 
seed, clerk to the kitchen, ay, Hempseed will 
serve his turn one of these days. Walter 
Randall, groom of the chamber, ah, ha! my 
lads, if you want a generous uncle who will 
look after you well, there is your man! 
He'll give you the shakings of the napery 
for largesse, and when he is in an open- 
handed mood, will let you lie on the rushes 
that have served the hall. Harry of Lambeth, 
yeoman of the stable. He will make you 
free of all the taverns in Eastchepe.” 

And so on, accompanying each remark 









with a pantomime mimicry of the air and 
gesture of the individual. He showed in a 
second the contortions of Harry Weston in 
drawing the bow, and in another the 
grimaces of Henry Hope, the choir man, in 
producing bass notes, or the swelling majesty 
of Randall Porcher, the cross-bearer, till it 
really seemed as if he had shown off the 
humours of at least a third of the enormous 
household. Stephen had laughed at first, 
but as failure after failure occurred, the 
antics began to weary even him, and seem 
unkind and ridiculous as hope ebbed away, 
and the appalling idea began to grow on him 
of being cast loose on London without a 
friend or protector. Ambrose felt almost 
despairing as he heard in vain the last name. 
He would almost have been willing to own 
Hal the scullion, and his hopes rose when he 
heard of Hodge Randolph, the falconer, but 
alas, that same Hodge came from Yorkshire. 

“And mine uncle was from the New 
Forest in Hampshire,” he said. 

“Maybe he went by the name of Shirley,” 
added Stephen, “’tis where his home was.” 

But the comptroller, unwilling to begin a 
fresh search, replied at once that the only 
Shirley in the household was a noble esquire 
of the Warwickshire family. 

“You must e’en come back with me, 
young masters,” said Tibble, “and see what 
my master can do for you.” 

“Stay a bit,” said the fool. ‘“ Harry of 
Shirley! Harry of Shirley! Methinks I 
could help you to the man, if so be as you 
will deem him worth the finding,” he added, 
suddenly turning upside down, and looking 
at them standing on the palms of his hands, 
with an indescribable leer of drollery, which 
in a moment dashed all the hopes with which 
they had turned to him. “Should you know 
this nunks of yours?” he added. 

“T think I should,” said Ambrose. “I 
remember best how he used to carry me on 
his shoulder to cull mistletoe for Christmas.” 

“Ah, ha! A proper fellow of his inches 
now, with yellow hair?” 

“ Nay,” said Ambrose, “I mind that his 
hair was black, and his eyes as black as 
sloes—or as thine own, Master Jester.” 

The jester tumbled over into a more 
extraordinary attitude than before, while 
Stephen said 

“John was wont to twit us with being 
akin to Gypsy Hal.” 

“T mean a man sad and grave as the 
monks of Beaulieu,” said the jester. 
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“He!” they both cried. ‘No, indeed! 
He was foremost in all sports.” “Ah!” 
cried Stephen, “ mind you not, Ambrose, his 
teaching us leap-frog, and aye leaping over 
one of us himself, with the other in his 
arms?” 

“Ah! sadly changed, sadly changed,” 
said the jester, standing upright, with a most 
mournful countenance. “ Maybe you'd not 
thank me if I showed him to you, young 
sirs, that is, if he be the man.” 

“Nay! is he in need, or distress?” cried 
tue brothers. 

“ Poor Hal!” returned the fool, shaking 
his head with mournfulness in his voice. 

“ Oh, take us to him, good—good jester,” 
cried Ambrose. “ We are young and strong. 
We will work for him.” 

“What, a couple of lads like you, that 
have come to London seeking for him to 
befriend you—deserving well my cap for that 
matter. Will ye be guided to him, broken 
and soured—no more gamesome, but a sickly 
old runagate ?”’ 

“Of course,” cried Ambrose. “ He is our 
mother’s brother. We must.care for him.” 

“Master Headley will give us work, 
mayhap,” said Stephen, turning to Tibble. 
“T could clean the furnaces.” 

“Ah, ha! I see fools’ caps must hang 
thick as beech masts in the Forest,’ cried 
the fool, but his voice was husky, and he 
turned suddenly round with his back to 
them, then cut three or four extraordinary 
capers, after which he observed-—‘ Well, 
young gentlemen, I will see the man I mean, 
and if he be the same, and be willing to 
own you for his nephews, he will meet you 
in the Temple Gardens at six of the clock 
this evening, close to the rose bush with 
the flowers in my livery—motley red and 
white.” 

“But how shall we know him?” 

“D’ye think a pair of green caterpillars 
like you can’t be marked—unless indeed the 
gardener crushes you for blighting his roses.”’ 
Wherewith the jester quitted the scene, 
walking on his hands, with his legs in the 
air. 

“Is he to be trusted?” asked Tibble of 
the compt roller. 

“ Assuredly,” was the answer; “ none 
hath better wit than Quipsome Hal, when 
he chooseth to be in earnest. In very deed, 
as I have heard Sir Thomas More say, it 
needeth a wise man to be fool to my Lord 


of York.” 


(To be continued.) 
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